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Time for a laugh 


Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and British Foreign Sacratary Lord Carrington share 
a joke during talks in Bonn. Malin topic of the agenda was Afghanistan. 


{Phato: Sven Slmon} 
demands made of if in a direclion of ils 
own choice, but what Bonn row wants 
is to leam more clearly how the future 
looks in American eyes. 

Where, in future in the West, must 
separate decisions be reacled in the 
interest of one's own security? What 
leeway is left of the kind hitherto deem- 
ed appropriate for what has been called 
detente policy? 

In other words, what areas remain in 
which negotiation remains &s an option 
in arriving at greater security in ties with 
the Soviet Union? 

„ Bonn is well aware that detente can 
no longer continue as hitherto, and that 
is precisely why Germany is so keenly 
interested in a long-term assessment of 
the situation that i$ not limited to Afg- 
hanistan. 

The third element inherent in the call 
for an overall concept is, naturally en- 
ough, the desire to include as much as 
possible of one's own special interests in 
the common policy (a desire that leads 
to all previous moves being rated teri- 
porary). 

One of these: special Interests is 


` doubtless the ` continuation of: German 


detente policy inasmuch as it has béeh a 
policy of treaty-making with thé East 
bloc, .But it would be a mistake to assume 
that this necessarily entails defending 

special interests against those espoused 
by the United States, 

America is as little interested as Bonn 
İn an additional crisis in Central Europe. 
No-one is considering.a departure’ from 
the treaty policy so far pursued, . . : ' 
` These. treaties ‘are a bridge that. could 
be crossed if the current crisis wete to 
be surmounted and the path to detente 
resumed «hete it had been left off. 

In ‘US eyes; Bonh's “apecial interesls 
aro: measured bya different yardstick. To 
what extent’ does ‘fhé?Bohn Government 
Îsot prevented ‘by .hehttal treaty. cûnaide- 

"' Igğitlîûued on page 3 


German opinion likewise fails to over 
look that the Afghan crisis could, at the 
beginning of the 80s, have the same 
overall political effect as the North Ko- 
rean invasion of South Korea in the SOs. 

The Korean War was, incidentally, 
one of the reasons why the decision to 
rearm Germany was taken. 

Against the background of such a 
serious view of the situation Bonn has 
sought without delay to shoulder a few 
fresh Nato burdens, such as aid to 
Turkey, 


It then wanted to channel the 


Bonn seeks long-term 


policy 
lor, have both frequently lamerited that 
inactivity or progress by leaps and 


; bounds ir US policy might’ prompt’ the 


Soviet Union to misread the signals. 

‘That is why mistrust has not been en- 
tirely dispelled and some: Western pun- 
dils are worried current US responses 
might lack an air of finality. 

Yet Forelgn Minister Genscher none- 
theless told the Bundestag; that’ he felt 
the change in US policy was a deep- 
seated one and it would be a mistake to 
interpret US behaviour in terms of the 
Presidential election campaign. 

There is certainly one good point to 
the German demand [or an overall con- 
cept. lt is clearly realised that the Afg- 
hanistan crisis could be a long, drawn- 
out affair. 

The effects to which it gives rise 
would not even vanish if an opportunity 
of ending the crisis were to arise over 
night, as it were, 

Besides, even if the Soviet Union were 
to take up Western offers to settle the 
current crisis and enter into negotiations 
accordingly, it might still table substarı- 
tial demands. 

As its price for a peaceful, acceptable 
settlement of the crisis it could, for in- 
stance, insists on the Soviet Union being 
given a say in Middle Eastern affairs and 
guaranteed that even though this might 
not have been the case beforehand a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the local crisis 
would entail a general increase in Soviet 
influence. 


Looming election influences 
foreign affairs debate 


Contrary to what Herr Kohl may feel, 
clarity is a must on both sides. The go- 
vernment has also called for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Afghanis- 
tan, albeit not by means of moves that 
might have the opposite effect, 

The -policy of strength the' Opposition 
endorse cquld well strengthen the hand 
of the brasshats in Moscow, heightening 
the crisis, 

But it is equally clear that the go- 
vernment can only keep up its present 


' polley for a limited period, if only on 


account of the Moscow Olympics. 
In comparison with other aspects of 
the crisis' the Olympics may be ‘consi- 


' dered a risible problem, but on 24 May 
' at the latest (the entry deadline) Bonn 


will have to reach a decision. 
If Moscow does not look sharp an 
Olympic boycott will. be resolved, ther= 


‘êby starting the ball rolling. 


e Bonn Goverrimênt's foitlgn poli 
oy could thêén grow desperately ‘sirtllar 
to the policy already. „outline by the 


` Opposition. 


(Kdiner Stadi-Anzelge; 29 ا‎ 1980) 


espite the Afghanistan crisis no-one 

will have expected the Bonn Op- 

position to endorse or lavish praise on 

the foreign policy pursued by Chancellor 
Schmidt’s government, 

There will, after all,. be a general elec- 


` tion in six months; 


So it Was all the more gratifying to 
note that in the Bundestag debate, Op- 
position leaders Helmut Kohl and Franz 
Josef Strauss clearly’ outlined the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ position. 

They favour a large measure of sup- 
port for the United Statês, entailing a 
hard line, a boycott and the atmament 
to be able'to stand up to Moscow. 

This being so, Hert Kohl can logically 
accuse the Government of haviig done 
nothing yet. He studiously ignored high- 


` er defence spending and the EEC For- 


elgn Ministers Afghanistan peace, bid, 
but this is surely within dn Opposition. 
leaders licence, 


` The ruling Social and Free Dérdcrats 


certainly lack the clarity with which the 
Detiocints, advocate a policy 
of stren 


`: Christian 


united 


. n appropriate response to the Soviet 
: Tk invasion of Afghanistan must be 
. arfived. at within the, framework of a 
. long-term, overall Western concept, 
Bonn feels, 
„ To arrive at ore was certainly the de- 
. Clared objective of Bonn, Chancellor 
; Helmut Schmidt's visit to Washington 
, this, miçnths, 1t has been ` repeatedly 
siressed — in the 28 February Bundestag 
debate on Afghanistan, for instance. 

‘It is a formula in' which’ the most 


`. virled political elements are inherent. 


They include, say, the tacit. admission 
.that as yet there is no such thing as an 
overall Western concept of this kind. 

Yet the Western countries have at 
„least come closer in their’ assessment of 
` Soviet moves in Afghanistan. Initially 
they were poles apart. 

But careful scrutiny of public utter= 
‘ances by individual governments clearly 
reveals that substantial differences of 
viewpoint remain on the sense of and 
it to be derived from various atti- 


The German call for an overall con- 
cept is, moreover, partly attributable to 
anxiety lest US responses to the Afgha- 
nistan crisis to date have been based on 
no definite concepts whatever. 

In Bonn the individual measures 
! Washington has so far undertaken to 
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.  İmpress on Moscow the gravity of the 
, ; Situation are regarded as penalties for 


j breach of contract, but penalties that are‏ ا 


` ¦ either adequate nor efféctive, 


President Carter may have sald it 
` would not be business as usual with the 
i Soviet Union as long as the Soviet occu- 


: Î raion of Afghanistan continued, but 


j one has felt sure words would be fol- 
0 by actions. 
hi changes has the invasion : of 
ghanistan wrought ön specific US po- 
e What genuinely new features may 
f, pected to appear.in the. us view of 
he world? 
e naturally welcomes America's 
, eater determination to ‘sttike ,a balance 
n World affalrs by stepping Up US 
Ommitments, 
; „n the past Herr Schmidt, ard ‘with 
Herr Strauss, the Shadow Chancel- 


the Royal Pump Room, or Bats 
Baden with the elegant casing, 
but we mustn't forget Bad 
Homburg and the Imperial Cl. 
Aachen which has the warmeg 
springs In Central Europe, 
Brochures on Germany tho §pı 
Country and its many natural 
treatments are avallable. 


Wiesbaden 


Wildbad 


2 ,. & B FÛRTOU 
` BeethiöVêbtrasse 69; D-B0dO Fi 


German Spat The 


future, Germany is the country of 
thermal baths, springs, healthy 
cllmates, world famous spas. 

From the seaside to the forests 

of Southern Germany there are 
more than 300 of thern. They are 
traditional and modern at the same 
time, Take Wildbad in the Black 
Forest with its ultra-modern 
thermal baths or Wiesbaden with 


Mark Twain, Bismarck, the Tsar of 
Russia, Ibn Saud, General Elsen- 
hower, Charles de Gaulle, Ted Miller 
from Kansas City, Frederic the 
Great and the Hunchback ~ what 
do they all have in common? They 
and many others visited the spas 
and health resorts of Germany. 
From the year dot onwards through 
the present and especlally In the 
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tlement would have to preclude the poş- 
sibility of unilateral advantage and be 
aimed solely at establishing a stable 
order, 

This, in its turn, would preclude the 

possibility of compensation for a Soviet 
withdrawal along Cuban crisis lines. 
. There must be no question of Nato 
going back on its December 1979 deci- 
sion to modernise its nuclear arsenal; 
the. problems of. medium-range missiles 
in Europe must be dealt with at arms 
limitation talks, 

Things have started moving to. a. cér- 
tain extent since the EEC. Foreign Min- 

isters’, Rome ‘peace bid. President Car- 
ters policy of a possible punitive ex- 
pedition, haş, for instance, been shelved. 

The ultimatum has shown itself to be 
biunt and inadequate as a weapon, but 
the shape further bids to end the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan may teko te 
mains to be seen. 

I will have been discussed by Pre 
isent Carter and Chancellor Schmidt in 
Washington, as the hub of future policy 
towards the Soviet Union, , but only an 
extract from the whole gamut of prob- 
lems. 

There is a widespread demand ir 
America for a fresh policy of contain= 
ment to counteract Soviet advances in 
tke Third World. Military strength is in- 
tended to form the backbone of this 
policy. 

Neither the Europeans nor the Ame- 
ricans (not even the Russians, for that 
matter) have forgotten, over the past few 
weeks, to emphasise that they continue 
to be interested in arms limitation talks. 

Negotiations already in progress have 
not yet been interrupted, but a clear 
priority of defence policy over disarma- 
ment talks is taking shape in Washing- 
ton. 

This leaves Herr Svhmidt in a tough 
spot. He must underlake to step up 
Bonn’s dtfence commitments yet at the 
same time point out the substantial dis= 
tinction between a world power and a 
medium-grade European power in the 
detente context and outline what contri 
bution Bonn is prepared (o make 
towards the crisis management he adYo- 
cates. 

A solution to the Afghanistan conflict 
is no more than a first step, albeit the 
most difficult, The second will be to 
devise a policy for the 8Os that does 
more than keep the Western alliance 
alive and kickling. 

lt must also iimit the risk of East- 
West clashes in the Third World (and 
the alarming repercussions they might 
well have in Europe). 

But this is still a distant prospect for 
both America and Europe. 

2 Kurt Becker 


(Die Zeit, 29 February 1980) 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Hopes fade for Russian about-turn 
E in Afghanistan 


President Giscard d'Estaing of France 
gave the scheme his blessing on the 
same day Prèsident Carter replied to 
Tito suggesting a US guarantee of Afg- 
han neutrality, after' troop’ withdrawals, 
of course. 

But all these offers implicitly assume 
the Russians primarily or even exclusive 
ly invaded Afghanistan for security Téa 
sons. - 

This analysis is incomplete. The Rus- 
sians have completely changed the 
balance of power politics in the Middle 

East by virtue of their invasion. 

In initial indignation this power dis- 
placement was even interpreted as the 
real objective: of intervention, whereas 
now it is more generally regarded as a 
subject for individual conjecture, 

Did the advance towards the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf enjoy prio= 
rity, or was İt merely ar additional ad- 
vantage (albeit one of inestimable 
value)? The Kremlin would slow which 
the moment it showed willing to negoti- 
ale, 

But if if nipped any bid to negotiate 
in the bud there could no longer by any 
doubt there had been a fundamental 
change in Soviet strategy. 

The conflict would then further in- 
tensify, Experience gained in settling the 
aulumn 1962 Cuban crisis incidentally 
includes a number of lessons to be 
learnt in the present context. 

President Kennedy made it easier for 
Mr Khrushchev lo climb down once Lhe 
Soviet leader had realised he had se- 
rlously underrated US determination to 
risk nuclear confrontation. 

He had no option but to resort to at- 
tempted blackmail, Then, however, he 
helped the Soviet Union not to lose 
face. 

Yet it seems to have been forgotten 
that President Kennedy made a secret 
deal with the Soviet Union, agreeing as a 
counter-concession to the Soviet with- 
drawal to cutback the number of me- 
dium-range US missiles in Brttain, 
Turkey and North Italy. 

So the Cuban crisis is of no more 
than limited use for purposes of com- 
parison. Unlike Khrushchev, Mr Brezh- 
nev does not face the dramatic alterrna- 
tive of nuclear holocaust or withdrawal. 

A negotiated Afghanistan package 
` deal would be likely to relate to Middle 
East regionsl problems only, Their set- 


America and Europe may well, of 
course, be wondering by this stage 
whether they really want to facilitate a 
gradual Sovlet disengagement in Afgha- 
nistan (and if so, how). 

Do they at least want to lend a hand 
in ensuring that the Russians do not 
land themselves even deeper in the 
quagmire? There are signs that they do, 
but clear ideas are as yet lacking, 

There is not even a generally valid de- 
finition of what constitutes a withdrawal. 
Restoration of the status quo as it was 
before 27 December? Or the beginning 
of a reorientation of Afghanistan and 
maybe the entire Middle East? 

After all, even before the invasion 
Afghanistan was not really a non-aligned 
countty,. Jis communist regime lald 
claim to this status, as did Cuba's, but 
with no serious pretensions. 

Nearly 6,000 Soviet military advisers 
were stationed in Afghanistan, and any 
demand aimed at reversing the status 
quo since the April 1978 communist 
coup is sure to make Soviet readiness to 
withdraw either more difficult or totally 
impossible. 

So the Rome conference of EEC For- 
elgn Ministers was sufficiently under 
standing not to make do with a simple 
withdrawal demand; it called instead for 
neutral, non-aligned status for Afghanis=- 
tan. 

This idea may be unsatisfactory in 
many respects, but it does at least cont- 
bine two ımportant considerations. 
` First is the acceptance of Russin’s §e- 
curity police desire to ensure that its 
southern flank is relieved of the burden 
of imponderable risks. 

The second is that non-aligned status 
for Afghanistan would offset the alarm- 
ing strategic advantage Moscow has 
gained in the Middle East by the inyva- 
sion. 

The West's major worry since the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has been 
the change in colour on the geopolitical 
map, 

Moscow has made sure of an OPPOr= 
tunity of swift access to the Persia 
Gulf, the world's major oil area. There 
they could strike a deadly blow at the 
Western industrialised countries’ oil life= 
line. The EEC Foreign Ministers’ offer 
would benefit both sides, being based on 
the only suitable Pilqciele, that of give 
and: take. 


It has suggested holding a European 
energy conference with this end in view, 
A conference of this kind was originally 
intended" as ‘a follow-up” conferencé to 
Helsinki, 


Bonn in particular is given to unde- 
rsland hat detente is only possible pro- 
vided if ‘frees itsêlf from ` Washington's 
pion strings. 1 


" Forélgh Minister Genscher has already 


‘rejected, in a speech to the Bundestag, 
. anyfuggestion of. an alternative between 


detente or alliance or between detente 


and transatlantic cooperatign, 


He was right to point. out thet thê 
Soviet Union „is more likely to bê 


‘brought round-to- a rêal isti assessment 


of the situation the sooner it sees that it 
cainat’ hopê for; Burope!. to make any 
such mistake, 1 


(por Taher, 2 2 Maroh. a) 


, Long-term plan 


° diffrent behaviour did not lead to dis- 
, pleasure and to a lasting loss of confi- 
; dence. 

It would indeed be ironic if the Afg- 


; hanistan crisis, having been brought on, 
. by the Soviet Union, were to lead to a ` 

between Eu-' 
و‎ 


; disturbance in alliance ti 
. rope and America, ' 

The Soviet Union is sparing ı no efforts 
: to foster just .suchi a: lasting .disturbanoe 
' and increase existing differences of 
: opinion on how to cope with the crisis. 


Moscow: has, fof Instance, advised Eu‏ ا 


j rope to make ag. diştinction between its 

interests and those 'öf the United States’ 
in the Gulf, making common ‘cause witlı 
` the Soviet Union instead. ` 


Continued from page 1 


rations from participating in joint Wes- 
‘teri risti-contdinmerit bldi even though i 
such moves might havé nothiiig whale- 
ver to do with the tredtlés, 

Also, how far might Bonn feel pre- 
‘vented by consideration for France and 
for, İntra-European balance, from playing 
a. joint role in erisis+containment?,. 8 

‘Chancellor Schmidt has: told :thêè ‘Bun= 
destag he was gatisfied that ir consulta- 
tions so far with::: President i‘.Carter 
agreement: had beer’: reached. on. the 
need for a' division of ‘labour in. moves 
the allies might take, 


, In other word, their: 0 need ot 
İn „every, caşe be identical, but af the 
şame time even greater importance must 
be Attached. to coordination and actual 
understanding oni policies to be adopted. 
“This was indispehsable to’ensure that 
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he Russians have poked: their.noses 

into a wasps’ nest in Afghanistan, 
They have completely misconstrued the 
situation. 

. Fighting in Kabul and: the . interior 
testifies: to unyielding resistance to the 
Kremlir-imposed Karmal regime. 

Two months after the Soviet invasion 
the Afghan Government' has had to im- 
pose martial law, and the ominous state 
‘of affairs in the country could wel! lead 
to further escalation, 

Moscow might be tempted to try and 
offset its miscalculation in Afghanistan 
by massive reinforcement of ils expedi« 
tlonary forde, 

.- No-one doubts for a moment that the 
Kremlin miscalculated the devastating 
effect of the invasion in the West, in 
the Islamic countries and in most of the 
Third World. 

The fiasco in Kabul! itself would now 
seem to bear out to the full the surmise 
that the Soviet Union triggered the Afg- 

This unique development will #l hanistan ' crisis without drawing up a 
precedent in the history of poli thotough crisis timetable in advance. 
blackmail. 4 ۰ The United States and Western Euro- 

So in the final analysls the Itanlns pean governments may insist on a Soviet 
volutionary regime has already soe Withdrawal but the Soviet Union could 
. plished more than it could possibly Well step up its commitment instead, 
hoped to achieve by its origina! derw ‘Yet there can be no question of de- 

ml fusing the conflict without a gradual, al= 

Lep though not necessarily Immediate, cut- 

3 i rese: f - 

Glenrly a demand the .US : e n military presence in Afghanis 
could not possibly meet. 

. The body appointed by UN: Sey’ 
General Kurt. Waldheim cannd 
legal judgment on the Shah ft 6 
crimes of which he is accused, nl ® 
it do much to ensure that its sentor 
carried out. 

` Yet in having been set up ip ê 

place (and in including i 

specialists, such as a judge’ 


ostages have served a Wide rang, 

purposes in the history of mah 
and of crime, As recently .as the H4 
Ages they were Jittle less than ak 
national legal institution,’ 


Noblemen from subject pti 
were held hostage at the ‘rulers omy 


prompt payment of tribute, 


' Bùt ا‎ by force: &ı 
medns.'of: political blackmall also bu 
long history. An indirect link coulll 
established from’ Riohard ‘the Lions 
to the US hostages in Tehran. 

° Vet this is the first ‘time kldnipt 
have made the releaşe of thelr hoitp 
""guhject to the establishment of an lë 
fational tribunal based ort an a 
ternational injustice, 


2 the beginning of January the UN 
General Assembly called for unconditio- 
nal and inmediate'troop withdrawal, po- 
litical independence and non-aligned 
status for the country. 

0 demand was totally ineffective, 

s0 foreign ministers of the nine EEC 
countries sought to built a bridge by not 
insisting on an unconditional withdrawal 
e a d ١ اگ‎ 
nstead they advocated a neutral Afg- 
, pean Human Rights Cour i ر‎ kanistan with international guarantees to 
qui iiterratlonal law status. ۴ n it was cordoned off from super- 
These are facts that preclude A7 rivalry. 

sibility of comparing it with th The gim of this bid was to make 

Tribunals and arguing thint: le o 0p withdrawals appear acceptable 

damage can be done. 1 fom the Kremlin's viewpoint. 

in . Mr Brezhnev replied, however, that he 

True, the entire pıeeedings ا‎ ws only prepared to withdraw Soviet 

lega] farce, regardless wh forces providing “all forms of external 


Khomeini releases the hegneet iervention directed. against the go- 


diately the tribunal is const yer 

only م‎ it has passed 'sêntehce, ا‎ er of Afghanistan .are 

sentenpe it must; op the 1 gid g8 United States; he: suggested, 
Yet it is deeply’ humlliating fof 7 should undertake guarantees to this ef 

civilised world to have .to ace et together with Afghanistan's neigh- 

sticks of revolutldnarj' Mealy ey tours. 

lives, an névéptaricé that ‘could: But would this amount to more than 

iaprbKapleli siti liil °  Anon-committal declaration of intent in 
i (Dle Zell, 24 Febru 1#. change for واي‎ 1 0t jt would 


ela a doe lit "initially sald, in 
e eerie judgement in ‘Bonn, that 
n of a-:fethink. was .in evi 
Moscow. «- Foreign. .Minister 
epo 1 in a similar note of: op» 
lı» of light at the end of: the: tun- 


8 thls initial: optimlsni has quickly 


.fbsided, On closer ‘serutiny Mr Brezh- 
IS protestations turned out to be:.4 
ا‎ gain international bitlng. 0 
clalm that Afghanistan اا‎ 3. ig t 
tk} Soviet: colony. 


H1 He has veftainily ı not ‘eorroted, not 


ie the brusque rejectloni. of 
n proposal, by the Soviet 
1 انات سا ا‎ qor! 


` pnd. stoogl surety for good behaviour wi 


reljr hî vain, ik the partial’ ‘succes 
the so-called students in Tehran look 
like achieving could well erıcourage ter- 
rorlsts elşewhere to follow suit. 

Thus the tribunal is more likely to 
contribute towards insecurity in the 
world than to international security, 8O 
the price to be paid for the release of 
the hostağeš.may prove a high one. 

President Carter is prepared to pay it 
in order to bring the hostage drama to a 
happy end. When the hostages return 
home they will clearly be returning to a 
hero's welcome, 

So it would be all the more important 
to feel sure that convening the comımis- 
sion will definitely bring about. the re 
lease ‘of the hostages, Yet this is by‘no 
means certain. 

Assurances that the hostages would be 
released the moment the commission 
began its work have, been withdrawn, 


„Axeî wg now to; wait. until the five-man 
. tribunal has..fjnishod its dejiberatiqns? ; 


;i Noone, knows, just as nq-one; can .sq4y 
how’ long, the rommission 4 ısuppoşed 
to .carry ; out. iis investigationg.: It. could 
take dayş, weeks or ever months. 

But thg. longer the commission j, in 
session the longer there wil be « risk,pf 
bloodshed at the US embassy, 

Besides,‘the‘tribunal’s work: could welt 
reactivate' ‘anti-US sentiment - ih Iran 
unless the hostages are teleased without 


` delay, and this-risk is a.serious one. 


If, for instance, the ` commisslon 
proves that certain members of the US 
embassy staff cooperated with Savak, can 
the possibility of mob justice be entirely 
discounted? 


True enough, the Bani-Sadr regime 
will try to prevent any such develop- 
ment, but the situation in Tehran is still 
too confused for one to be şure one wy 
qr the other, RET 

What, for that matter, i to ibe 
when the tribunal has completed its de- 
liberations? Here too no-one ‘is sure. All 
that can be said with certainty is that 
thie Shah's regime will be condemned. 

But will Iran’s revolutionary council 
not then call for conséequences to be 
taken? Will the call for extradition of 
the Shah not ‘grow even louder than it 
has been’ in recerit monthş? 

Washington would then not, only face 
the problem of having let down gan 
erstwhile ally. Sacrificing the Shah 
would also generate deep-seated distrust 


among America's current friends, such 
` ag Saudl Arabia. 


Wolfgang Wagner 
(Hannoversçhe Allgemeine, 23 February 1980) 


. WORLD AFFAIRS 


` Tllusory hopes dO 


Tehran tribunal 


sorting to extreme measures in domestic 
clashes? 

Such hopes will soon be proved illu 
sory. Sad to say, vêry few of the 150-odd 
UN member-countries can lay claim to 
be governed by the rule of law. 

The overwhelming majority have no 
compunction in resarting to drastic 
measures to deal with domestio oppO- 
nents, and they Include most Arab arid 
Islamic countries, 

Iran itself has provided countless ex 
amples over the past year: not only by 


, executing the Shah's executioners but 


also in the way it has dealt with a na- 


` tonal minority such as the Kurds. 


And there js ample material to docu 

ment torture İn other Arab countrles 
that is still practised to this day, 
, Appointment of the tribunal by no 
means marks the beginning of 4 bid by 
the world at large to set matters right 
and put paid to bloodthirsty rulers. 

The fundamental. fact is that the 
commission would never have been sét 
up had not a mob of young people, 
tolerated if not encouraged by the Irani- 
an revolutionary council, violated ele- 
mentary principles of international law 
in occupying the US embassy in Tehrah 
and taking its inmates hostage. 

‘This means that the body that i8 sup“ 
posed to pass judgment owes ls origins 
to an illegal act. 

One can understand President Carter 
and, no doubt, the Bani-Sadr regime in 
Iran agreeing 'to the appointment ofthe 
tribunal in their search for a solution to 
the infamous hostage cliffhanger. 

The Iranian government evidentiy 
needs an alibi to wield against .the so- 


. called students in. the US embassy in 


justifying release of the hostages without 
bloodshed, 

Yet the whole business remains most 
unsatisfactory nonetheless, It enables the 
terrorists in Tehran to achleve at least 
some of the objectives of thelr resort to 
violence, 

What is more, thelr illegal action İs 
given an aura of legality and approved 
post factum, as it were, by the sending 
of a UN commission to Tehran, 

Hopes that the commission's findings 


might discourage other dictators are su- ° 


he International tribunal that is 

shortly to pass judgment on the 
Shah ‘and his ousted regime in Tehran 
gives rise {o more questions than it ari- 
sWers. 

The conclusion the five-man commis 
sion nominated by UN Secretary-Gene- 
ral Kurt Waldheim will reach is virtually . 
A foregone one, 

No more proof is needed that during: 
the Shah's reign his notorious secret 
police, Savak, committed grave crimes 


. ranging from wrongful imprisonment to ` 


torture and murder, 

On this score the tribunal can do no 
more than officially afflrm what interna- 
tional publle opinlon has long known to 
be a fact, 

There İs less clarity as to the conclu 

. gions the commission may reach on ties 
between the Shah's regime and the US 
government. 

There seems to be no doubt that Sa- 
vak and US intelligence services cooper- 
ated, which is not exactly a feather in 
the cap of a free and demacratically go- 
verned country. : 

But it remains fo be seen what disclo« 
sures the tribunal will make in detail, al- 
though some at least of the men now in 
pqwer In Iran will be keen to prove 
Ayatollah Khonıeini's contention that 
ihe United States was partly to blame 
for the oppression of the [ranlan people, 

In conversation it is at times suggest 
ed that the tribunal might mark a new 
departure in international affairs, it 
being the first time a UN-appointed 
body has set about probing crimes 
committed in a country. 

Might this nat give rise to hopes that 
iri future dictators who persecute, torture 
and. murder their domestic opponents 
must liye in fear of a similar iriternatlo- 
nal prosecution? . 

. Might they not decide to exercise 
greater care and restraint, taking the 
world closer to a state of affairs in 
which thoşe in. power stop short at re- 


Emirates ‘and Iraq are busy :trying to 
bring .about a regional pact As Proposed 
by the.ex-Shah five yearş ago.: . 

They wart to ıtyrn the, Qulf ‘area info 
a zone of ا‎ .ithout, /eştorn.. .qF 
Eastermi.gupport, 

Saud! Arabla "e to takê ‘part if ‘this 
stabilisation attempt since nothing .can 
be done in that region without Riyadh. 

The Saudi. royal, family, which ' lias 
olose relations with. Iraq'ş resident Sag 
dam Hussein at present, ls. still: , pitti 
.on.a:fence, . 

Such A. pact çould srergthen leljmic 
soljdarity . + ısomething ; that, enjoyed 
priority. aven: with, thie. N Fh 

` But; Çar, a, regjonal .mi ajliance 
the . ells; fq on-allepier { .of ifs 
memhérg, şaye. thé Gulf from MogeRit, - 

Crown. Pri nice Fahd’ iS.MIQrR,, 
He eallş for. ek, Rell . With 0 
against Sovigt çxpanşion. 
Dreams of neutrality are 1 
‘Gulf: 


٠ ' İn the most indirect, and ‘round. 
In ell EEE plaasa ج‎ : 


| Spain comes 
,outasa 


global voice 


" naw: fighting and force Israel to strike a 
` preemptive blow, 
,„ ` They are alşo responsible fûr the kill- 
ing of Maja Gemayel, the 19-month old 
daughter of the commander-ln-chlof of 
the Lebanese force, 

This, the attacks on Christian villages 
in northern Lebanon and the kidnapp- 
ing of a Christian MP and the Sunpi 


١ 


Moslem .Sallm al Lavzi, a well-known 


publieist, haye brought anti-Syrian anger 
among Christians and, Moslems to the 
boiling point. 

Ismel has put its forces on ‘qlert, while 
the PLO has begun to recruit reservists 
„and Syria .is. concentrating its, forces jn 
' the Bekaa Valley. 

Suarez is now worried about 2 project 
„j , which Bonn. ls also involved. The 


pain's minor tolê i in world politics i is 
now about to change. 
‘ «Evar. since Afghanistan, Spain has 
come into the political limelight due .to 
Its ' traditionally friendly ties ..with the 
Arab world. 

Since Spain's Prime Minister, Mario 
Suarez, and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganisation's Yaşser Arafat embraced in 
Madrid late . last surmımer, , Suarez has 
been considered the best informed Wes- 
tern head of government in Middle East 
matters. 

His recent visit to Bonn took place at 
his own request. And wlıat he: discussed 
with the Chancellor concerned the Mid- 
dle East situation and its global mi 
cations. : 

Suarez. holds that tle region. east f 
use ا‎ Imminently threatened: by a: new 


The sola purposo of the’ isit. o Da- 
magsous a few weeks ago by.Soviet For- 
olgn Minister, Gromyko. was to create a 
new front in the Middle East, 

Since then,, the .Syyian qecupiers in 
Lebanon avg. beepg..irying ,to provoke 
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fected by electronics and mieroproces=- 
sors and will have to be restructured. 
Yet the new technology is not only la- 
bour but also capital saving ard thus irı- 
evitable,. 

“Is worth a yeoman’s effort to pon- 
der together with the employers how to 
have technological progress that is not 
detrimental to labour.” 


Here, too, Herr Vetter sees the solu- 
tion İn bargaining between labour and 
management rather than in government 
initiatives, But he admits; “Many of us 
are afraid of this." 


A beginning has already been made in 
the form of the small circle technology 
dialogue’ at the Bonn Research Ministry. 

But this is not enough for the DGB 

an. 

“The development is upon uš and we 
must act rather than react if we are to 
shape society as we feel it should be 
shaped,” he says. 

When Vetter says “we” he does not 
mean the unions alone but all groups 
that are involved in this process, 

If, in the next five years, we manage 
to cope with the technological change 
and the attendant danger of more un-= 
employment, if we manage to create ad- 
ditional Jobs for the people who will 
crowd the labour market, Vetters big- 
gest worry would be over, 

“I'm more worried about the first five 
years of this decade than about the se- 
cond,” 

Innovations, he hopes, will make our 
economy flourish even if the working 
population diminishes and Jabour 
becomes in short supply. 

Vetter can only start these develop- 

ments. But he cannot complete them 
because he will not be standing for tlre 
DGB chairmanship again. 
_ The leadership of other individual 
unions i§ also due for replacement, The 
questiorr'is: will the new generation con- 
tinue on the charted course? 

The union leader gazes out of the 


Continued on pags § 


Reforms in education system a major 
issue, says federation chief 


manage to cope with it, then we must 
do so by private treaty.” 

While the assassinated Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer was still president of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, Herr Vetter remin- 
isces, there were many more contacts 
than became publicly known — contacts 
in which the question as to what can be 
done by private treaty played a major 
role and waş discussed senaibly. 

The union leader still calls on the 
partles to collective bargaining to make 
use of their possibilities for the good of 
society and the economy. 

Asked whether this meant that we 
should tum away from the state, Herr 
Vetter says: “I wouldn't say 8&0; but we 
left too many tasks to the state in the 
past. Now labour and management cari 
unburden the state of certain functions 
and settle issues among themselves,” 

Reverting to codetermination, Herr 
Vetter says that it plays a major role in 
the Programme of Principles and that 
there is no limit to improvements. 

What he means is codetermination on 
various Jevels and the formation of bu- 
siness and social councils on a federal 
and Lãnder basis. This could be spear- 
headed by the existing Structural Com« 
mittees in the Lãnder, 

Asked whether these councils would 
have priority in the 80s, Herr Vetter he- 
sitates before answering: “Yes; but first 
we must solve the problems of unem- 
ployment and technological develop- 
ment,” 

These two issues are linked in his 
view. “Today, we must try to cope witl 
structural unemployment because tomor- 
row we sill be faced with technological 
unemployment.” 

He says 60 per cent of jobs will be af- 


Hert Vetter attributes priority to the 
basic rights of the individual as outlined 
in the sûcial passages of the Constitu- 
tion. This includes, pang other things, 
title to work, - 


Another I poK ahî atpect is the. hur 
manisatlon of work: “Tragically, when 
we began to humanise the drudgery we 
were hit by massive unemployment, We 
have to start anew mow.” 


And then there is codetermination. 
For Vetter this will remain a major issue 
in the 80s, 


“We must at last do away with the 
schizophrenia in which workers are re- 
garded as mature citizens where politics 
are concerned but remain the recipients 
of orders at work,” 


Herr Vetter is cautious in his formula- 
tions as if he wanted to avoid rubbing 
salt into healing wounds. Time and 
again he stops to think, intensively oc- 
cupied with his pipe, 


So far as codetermination is concerns 
ed, he says, we must move towards each 
other. If both sides act according to the 
gpirit of the law as suggested by the 
Constitutional Court in its ruling, the 
inadequacies of the law will be over« 
come. 

Herr Vetter suggests that the Code= 
termination Act does not necessarily 
have to be amended. After alf, it can be 
grestly improved through collective bar 
gaining: “If the political parties don't 


answer from the governments concer 
ing their relationships with the Third 
and Fourth World. 

The forthcoming summit conferences 
could be used to achieve a bettor coor= 
dination. 

The union boss mentioned the ses- 
gions of the Council of Europe and the 
EEC summit in Venice this June. So 
far, he said, all such conferences have 
been “colourless.” 

Herr Yetter also said he was disap- 
pointed about EEC efforts to bring 
about a uniform companies legislation. 

The controversial issues in this re- 
spect — even within the union camp — 
Herr Vetter said, were the executive 
bodies of corporations and codetermina= 
tion by: the unions. He termed the gui- 


` delihes fut forward in . this: corineotion 


‘unacceptable, 0 

' Herr Vetter told: the journalists: that 
European :badies were ful! of praise for 
the German codetermination systema, but 
that he was not bold enough to believe 
that the ‘same model could, through a 
.baek doar, become part of EEC com- 
pany legislation. , 

: There .are trade unions”, ‘he sald, “as 
for. inştance in -‘Italy,. whioh haye a mili 
tant tradition and ars not. nlereted in 
.codétermiination.” : - 

1 The ‘DGB,:he said, wanted b cooper 
ate ‘on this issue i all parties i in: the 
European Parliamen 

Hé had already ad initial: talks with 
the Conservative. element in. the.iEuro- 
Plamen Peter Gillies. 

: Die Welt, 28 Februury, 1280 2 


Shorter hours 
remain -«. 
“top target 


He said he was worried about econo- 
mic development in the Western indus« 
trial countries, There are six million job- 
less in the EEC and the number of un- 
employed in the OECD group will rise 
from 16 million now to 20 million by 
year's end, Hie said. 

The inflation rate in the Community, 
he went on, stood at 10 per cent, and 
the oil price was an additional element 
of danger; He’ stresssll. that. the situation 
was much more serous than many be 
lieved. 

. “I is sirorly unrealistiê, kK expéot that 
Germany can femain an island of rela 
tive stability while the world 0 us 
slithers dşeper and deşper into chaos. 

“He concluded that ‘the efforts of the 
European Trade Union Federation ‘in 
combating unémployment and infletion 
must be stepped up and that the urlûn 
niovemeht should take a clearer :stand 
vis-a-vis the EEC and: the natlonal 2 
vermiments, 

Second in priority flet shorter, ork 
ing hours was the demand,for , more 


` humane. -and. provident... , safeguards 


against technology. 
. Hetr ‘Vetter told the pret tht the 


'Rurgpeant unions expeoted 4 .concrete 


he German Trade Union Federation 

(DGB) has by no means abandoned 
its demand for a 10 per cent cut in the 
weekly working time. 

On the contrary, this ranks at the top 
of the fist of demands, DGB chairman 
Heinz Oskar Vetter told the press in 
Bonn. 

He intimated that he did not envisage 
a complete adjustment of the hourly 
wages and did not intend to demand 
shorter working hours in the present 
difficult situation. 

Herr Vetter, who is also a member of 
the European Parliament, said he was 
disappointed with the Bonn government 
and the various European authorities, 

The debate in Europe on shorter 
working hours has become “a debacle of 
the first order, Herr Vetter sald blam- 
ing primarily Bonn, ı 

“lf Bonn had not so sdimantly oppos- 
ed this, the ‘European authotities and the 


various employers" associations: would 


also have been less unyielding, sald Veta 
ter. 

He stressed that he viewed this issue 
aS ‘a long-term and costly. proces ~ a 
cost which labour and management wilt 
havé to share: 


“Whenever I found that in the oure 


of collective bargainihg Î could havé ob= 
tained 8 per cent miore wages I: took 6 
per cent and used the other 2 per cent 
0 orton. the: working tlne", sald: Herr 


he dd not gay Was ` ‘thet pehoral‏ ا 


: I unions of the PGB oppose 


` this attitude, 


Unexpected 


candidate 
for Bundesta, 


H; wags voted in as sec; 
of the FDP because of a belg 
he would not make a bid for a By 
tag seat. But now Gûnter Verheugg 


IW THE TRADE UNIONS 


ducation policies must be taken out 
of ideological n Parly disputes, 
has changed his mind — the chairman of the German trade 
touble: mdi ogy federatlon (DGB), Helnz Oskar 


His constituency would be n Yee e of dona, he-says, ultımately 


Rhine-Westphalia where the FDP q it is the children who will suffer. 
is more crowded than In any-othzh . “] am anxious: for school and educa- 

. After the 1976 election wit tional reforms to drift Into less troubles 
FDP gained 79. per cent of the.tki waters because itis in this field that the 
that Land it was awarded 12 pe greatest damage can be.caused.”- 
an.the ticket — all of which arê BR The key issue for Herr Vetter is equal 
as allotted. opportunity for all, although he does not 

Verheugen’s explanatlon for wani deny the success of traditional education 
Bündestag mandate is simple! “At in providing our leadership. But he also 
policy is implemented in Piru olds that It is certain that even’ after 
And when a party has a politial# educational reforms “we shall always 
tary-general — and we have exaslyl haye the leadership we need.” 
~—.he should be given an opportu) For .the union boss, lockouts have 
have a seat? . been part of the permanent dispute be- 

.But only a year ago, he ‘Spoke A ween labour and management, But now 
rently. North Rhine-Westphalis's.# they have become more acute as a result 
officials point out that he woudt of the action at the Federal Labour 
have been elected as secretay-gz Court. ' 
had he said that before . What worries him is that, in the pub 

Even so, he was voted in with le fie discussion on lockouts, the unions 
of 373 votes — an only just tolerable have been equated with enemies of the 
sult. Constitution as was the case in nne 

In the -l6 months: he has bezi tion with the dispute over codetermina- 
office, . i il 0 heb ا‎ participation in manage- 
gained in prestige. But he ob 
nally attended sessions of the FPF Yet after World War II the trade 
liamentarians and virtually ner š unions اي‎ major part in drafting 
anything to say. our new Constitution. 

This is to change if he gets hk Another thing that concerns the 
liament. But he can play no spell e bos 0 annem atti 
independent of his party's parliate? ا‎ ne unions has become 
body or of government views, Heyl more critical again. 2 
theotetically this should be post’ Re says:"“We thought that this had 
out of the question in practical rl e 0 e او‎ i 

Tt kı ts out. P j. But relations have be- 
Phe prevailing 0 pe FDP fr: come frosty once more.” 
tionaries is that Verheugen shovli# In his interview in the privacy of a 
centrate in his job at headquarte. hotel's conference room, removed from 

The die will be cast on 31 Mer the daily routine and the insistent shrill» 
the final ticket has been p 7 ê o telephones and . from the 
first three places are a foregone ® Public, Vetter is more introspective and 
gion: Cihe Lambsdorff and Bu #orried than militant. 

After them there are three He speaks of personal experience in 
places. In 1976 they were ت‎ TE of i kl n e 
Liselotte Funcke (now ir go into long reflections 
the deceased Alfred Ollesch and £ 0R the principles of union policy and 
terior Minister Werner ' Maihole, & ie union's e in state n soclely. 

d for Asked whether a new decade and 4 
ا‎ e N let it be kuf new DGB Programme of Principles also 
that he would not seek a: seat, YK ™rked a new era of union policy, the 
gen announced’ his candidacy i" ® an alk about continuity and [o- 
Minden-Lûbbecke ‘constituency, ® ® lopment. 
FDP stronghold. 1 a goes way back into the history of 

. He could not stand in Bran vh unlon movement, pointing to Au: 
tives. because that diy 3 Bust Bebel who; at the tun of the çen 
constltuenoy. .. .- . ت‎ 0 lamented: “[ undetand wiy 

unions are so disunited.”‏ ا 

E Mdllemann, Hen f Then he points out that it was this 
termann, ‘Hans Laermann), , tausi hbour disunity that played a roje.in, the 
Rls Ce, Rul kk mdf foundering of the Weimar Republic, 

al , Comments Vetter: “It is this that 

hardt Schleifenbaum. have united 
edl to .stand ii this :sequenet Ay; Hed us in. 1945 and made us, form Qur 
places four to 11 on the:tioket’: ‘Trade Union Federation, It is alsq this 
hat dominated our Programme of Pri= 


Verheugen will thus haye t0’ 
‘fourth .place because anything pies at that time, This..was reviewed in 


that woüld be embarrassing for nn : anin and now we are reviewing it 


the party, . "The 
hat he . The draft of the Program! i be 

.becausê, within the individual unions‏ ي 
would be tantamount tO Ar Next down to the grass roots within the‏ 
‘by. the :secretary-generel that e %} oj few months and:ls then to be, pass-‏ 
his .party to. be: less Nex year. by a special DGB congress,‏ 
i , The ‘chairman, polnts opt that, the‏ .1976 
Ari FDP MP his sald: Fopanme. encompasses ., everything‏ 
Genscher’ will havo. to: pt it ude ing man in his Hfespan. This ip‏ 
not only. his. working tife. and the‏ اال ‘fine: :But. so far ‘hé’ as. shown‏ 
elination. t0 do s0. Mdltlons of work but also education,‏ 
ining, cujtural policy and ` prob-‏ 0 : 

8 of mêaningiul leısure: 7 
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‘Franz Josef Strauss: 
` (Phato: Sven Simon) 


But if thls is so, the Government 
cannqt have done such a bad job. So the 
question İs: why should Strauss formally 
take over the helm from Schmidt, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that quite & 
few conservatives consider Schmidt one 
of their own. 
` Strauss is headed for ga persoiial ple- 
biscite without offering af alternative 
platform. 

But how he intends to win this ple- 
biscite is either a well guarded secret or 
he just hopes that the electorate will 
make the Greens (environmentalists) 
strong enough and the FDP weak enough 
so that victory will go to the carididate 
who passes himself off as the man who 
will continue Schmidt's policy in an 
improved fashion and not as the 
opponent of tls policy. 

There is no sign of an original con- 
cept nor of a shadow cabinet, which 
should long ago have been formed. After 
all, the conservatives, if they join forces, 
can any time match the Government in 
«matters of suitable personnêl. 

But Strauss, who has weathered his 
scandals and who cannot be defeated 
any more by disclosures, has not pre- 
sented himself as a fighting candidate 
telling the people clearly what his plans 
are and with whom he wants to lse 
them. 

Instead, he presents himself as the 
man who is legitimised ny his political 
experience and acumen to wait for the 
nation to draft him. 

Strauss is acting statesmanlike,. .J.e. 
„cautiously. He does not expose himself 
although he iş in an exposed position. : 

He makes himself unassailable by not 
‘assailing the Government where it offers 
soft spots but uses these soft spots as a 
protective cloak for himself, 

He, too, wants to stay on good terms 
with the East; and he, too, does not 
want to choose between France and 
America and between boycott of the 


. Olympics and. participation in Moşcow,. 


The Governmênt is for a division’ öf 
labour in Nato and so is Strauss, 
Schmidt is waiting for a reply from 
Moscow and Strauss for an invitation. 

The strphg man Strauss, as most of 
his friends and enemies see him, needs 
a major crisls to give him legitimacy. 
But such a crisis — like that which ohcé 
propelled ‘Churchill or de Gaulle into 
power — is not in sight, or at least we 
are told that it is not, . .. 

. Government and oppoşition are doing 
everything they can to dampen the fear 
of 8 crisis, 

Jf it were tû come “neverthéless it 
would make the 'vğters rally Aarbund' the 
Goûvemmeht arid hot around the sùviour 
who both criticises, and supports’ e 
Govemment. ` Johannes Cı 


‘(Frankfurter.Allgémeinê Zé ا‎ 
. tr Deutschland, 237. February. 1980) 


Poll campaign slow to 


4آ 


| WI HOME AFFAIRS 


gain momentum 


on stepped up detente. or intensified 
defence. 

The emphasis shifts from friendship 
with France to friendship with America, 
from. German participation in all sorts 
of boycotts against the Soviet aggression 
warnings against hasty reactions. 

Criticism of America is softened by 
our dependence on that country ahd eri 
ticism of Russia by fear ~ a spectacle 
that would be termed pitiful if there 
were something to contrast it against. 

The key issues in domestic affairs are 
the social. security pensions, government 
debt and taxes. The other major issues 
in the dispute have been shoved aside, 

The government parties have present- 
ed a pensions plan with a dubious fi- 
nancing scheme, while the opposition 
has come up with something pretly si- 
milar. 

Sehmidt's cabinet wants to reduce 
taxes and şo does the Opposition. But at 
the same time they also want to combat 
state debt — and there, too, the oppo- 
nents agree. 

Naturally, they fight over detailş, but 
this does not go beyond the normal ttg- 
of-war between Government and Op- 
position, nor does it have any effect on 
the voters. 

Herr Strauss hit the nail on the head 
when lie called .out to the Chancellor 
that he would never have been able to 
pursue his policles without the conserva- 
tiveş, 


he nature of this year’s general elec- 

tlon was determined in the public 
mind when the CDU’s Franz Josef 
Strauss was chosen to stand against 
! Helmut Schmidt for the Chancellorship. 

Herr Strauss’ elevation meant that ths 
campaign would be tough and marked 
by confrontations and clashes, both per- 
sonal and on policies, and that there 
would be mutual accusations and insuits, 

But It isn't working out quite like 
that. There has beéri a babel of voices 
from all sides. 

"There are shrill voices in the back- 
ground rallying support for something or 
Someone, 

` And in the Bundestag there is a duti- 
ful celamûuring for the benefit of the 
Press; there has been self-praise on one 
side and criticism on the other. 

But no fronts lave emerged to show 
differences on key issues, or at [east 
have drawn a clear line between friend 
and foe, 

In short, the whole spectacle so far 
can hardly be called an election cam- 
paign. 

And yot the Bonn Goyemment pro= 
vides ample areas for attack, 


The best one can say for its foreign 
policy is that it is non-existent, 

Genscher and Brandt, Bahr and 
Schmidt each take their own stand. In a 
way that has become typical for Germa- 
ny’s post-war policy, the accent is either 
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Dikin! Jack be Johnette entiriains vieitors t 5 the Intamatlonal Music’ Show’ in 


Frmakfurt 1 


"The portable ا‎ no more 


What the. memorandum does not 
mention is that German makera have 
always concentrated on the large TV sets 
which still account for 40 per cent of 
their sales. 

When the PAL colour TY licences 
expire in the mid-80s German industry 
expects a new Japanese offensive, But 
manufacturers here have themselves to 
blame because they failed to adjust their 
production facilities to diminishing 
demand. 

The hi-fi Industry also made its mis« 
takes, The new video market is domi« 
nated by the Japanese, who are said to 
be five years ahead of their German 
competitors. 

It is in these two sectors in particulat 
that German manufacturers demand 4 
limited protection from Far East ime 
ports, But even they don’t know how 
this protection is to be arranged, the 
memorandum frankly admits, 1 

It would be a great help, says Herr 
Ingwertsen, if the Japartese were a littl 
bit less aggressive on the Qerman marke 
ek" 

“What' the Germans really want is ه‎ 
twû „fq three-year grace period: to enable 
{1 vide. recorde 


The memo calls on the Bann go} 
verımenit to HESI :as-soqir .as.. possible 
in favour of cable. TV and ‘video texts. 
This, ould 1 new impulses to the 
Iduştry, which. ‘Inoreasingly depends on 


The memo also. cells for: “hel 


` 'twards self-help" and admits that such 


protectionist measures ill .behooyve û 
branch of industry that .itself heavily; : 
depends on exports. 

But this, the meno séys, does not i 
fect the Industry's appeal to Bonn .tp 
promote falr terms it Cerman-Jopanese 
trade. 

What the Industry hopes, for is more 


e deb Al on! the“ part:of the 


is PEE er: eel 
a E r i 
. i, 2 
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: .madein Germany 


. them to develop. th 
. production. : 


replacement: needs; 


1 

ortable radlos and cassette ا‎ 

are no longer manufactured in 
Germany, according to the manufactu= 
ters themselves. 

Only a few car radios and radio recor 
ders are still made here, 

Most of the equipment comes from 
the Far East, So do all small black and 
white TV sets. 

The only reason the manufacturers 
give is that local concerns cannot com= 
pete with the high degree of mechanisa- 
tiori and Jower wagès in the Far Eastern 
countries. 

This admission commes in a memo» 
randum by the association of the elec« 
tronic entertainunment branch of the 
industry, representing 26 companies. 

The memorandum says: “Competitie 
veness, the economic future and innova= 
tiveness as well as jobs in communica» 
tions and entertainment electronics in 
this country are actuely threatened by a 
number of negative factors with which a 
branch of business can hardly cope on 
its own.” 

It waş sent to the EEC authorities in 
Brussels, the Bundestag, the Bonn go- 
vernment, business assoclations and: tra= 
de unions in the hopes of a positive re- 
„sponge. 

, Speaker for the manufacturers, In- 
. gwert Ingwertsen, says tho memorandum 
presents the situation frarikiy. : 


Stiff competition for the 
sound of music 


Frankfurter 


Neue Presse 


them 112 from Britain, 70 from Italy 
and 61 from the United States, 

This powerful foreign competition is 
shown by the great number of alî types 
of instruments exhibited. 


The largest group of exhibitors are 
those showing pianos, cemball and 
organs where 35 German firms compete 
against 151 foreign makers, 


‘The position is similar in the percus- 
siort,. wind ‘and the today so important 
electronics sectors. And in the field of 
accordlons, one German. maker has to 
compete against nine foreigners, 


German manufaoturers still consider 
exports more important than domestic 
sales, The former anounted to DM76m 
~— an improvement on the previous year 
of only four per cent due to the deprer 
ciation of the dollar and the yen. 


Major Japanese and American com» 
panies consider the medium sized Gere 
man makers — 98 employing 8,300 -— 
as their flercest competitors. They are 
determined to step up exports of their 
high quality instruments to the United 
States and Japan where “Made in Ger- 
many" still stands for quality, 


The main handicaps of the Germans 
are their long delivery times — up to 
one year — and the shortage of skilled 
labour. 


Optimism in this line of business is 
based on the generally growing leisure 
market where the instrument makers are 
determined to hold their own against 
manufacturers of sporting equipment 
and travel agents. 


A Cologne study hes it that the Gere 
man Jeisure market will show a 50 per 
cent growth rate by 1985, when it will 
reach sales of DM200bn a year; and 65 
per cent of this will benefit the retall 
trade, including that with musical ine 
ا‎ 


gales in this field amounted to 
. OO last year, arid the exhibitors at 


. the Frankfurt show pin their hopes on 


orders by the retailers. 


(Frankfurter Neue Pressê, 21 February 1980) 


` Musical Instruments in 
increasing demand 


e and sales in the. Federal Republle 
`. af Germeny In DMm 


Output : 2 


$s that the industry had been Julled -. 
mio a feeling of security by. the boom : . 


eS on the flood of new records ° 


hough the industry, gl, pA. i 


New policy on g pusıNEss 
Third World 


investment 
the first time in its 
F, ime in il n 


vernment-owned 
rioklungsgesellsehaft (DEG) 3 


now, wants to participate on, a latye erman manufacturers of musical ine 


in the raw materials investme, WZ struments face heavy foreign com- 

German industry in the Td ay petition, malnly from Japan and Amerl- 
Professor Karl-Heinz Sol u 

this organisation a Domestic sales overall rose last year 


that 
Bonn’s - development ا‎ ٢ DM§é6m to DM512m. Sales of imo . 


announced that two major projecsn instruments accounted for 

planned, one for the ah M48m of the increase, taking total 

copper. They will probably be ale of imports to DM301m., 

before year's end. German sales rose by DM38m م‎ 
.The other projects eaten DN 


gave no détails because the negih put the local maufacturers are opti- 
were still in progress) are 0-i istic, and were satisfied with the In- 
Germany's supply of iron Ore, Ut tarrational Musile Show in Frankfurt last 
and bauxite. ` month where 176 German manufactu» 

This new activity of the DEC, Pi rer exhibited thelr products side by side 
sor Sohn said, was in keeping wih i ith 340 foreign makers. 


President of. the German manufactu-‏ ا instruotions of‏ ا وا 
measures to secure Germany's mr j: IS @8soclatlon, Horst Link, sald the‏ 
rials supplies. show had shown that Germans were or‏ 
Due to the size of these projekt the way to putting their prolucts at the‏ 
was already predictable, Profesor g: OP of the quality list.‏ 
said, .that the DEG would reseh i According to the manager of the‏ 
limits of its financial potential in sf how, the Frankfurt event has become‏ 
years. He spoke of hundreds of mili he most important in the world, provid-‏ 
He also expressed great interest is ing this line of business with an oppor‏ - 
panding the DEG’s .activities to iti tunity to show its innovations — a line‏ 
China. of buşiness that is generally booming.‏ 
As in the case of Yugo Ê Though. German makers don't want to‏ 
DEG is prepared to participate İl F ke the first to increase prices, they have‏ 
vate investments. But this wolll F qlready announced that wages and mate-‏ 
suppose Peking being more pri? fıls costs necessitate an increase of five‏ 
ifs provisions governing joint vent toelght per cent,‏ 


Professor Sohn voiced his ا‎ #t first glance, the optimism of Ger- 


over the diminishing interest of 

E man manufacturers might appear surpri-.‏ جیا 
a hE TÎ a tng in the face of the seemingly over‏ 
Yolvement in the Third Wo: gl helming competition, especially the‏ 


Unlike 1976, when 38 per 
Germany’s investments abroad Wert Japanese and Americans. 
A total of 176 German exhibitors 


ûmpeted in Frankfurt against 340 for 
tign makers from 24 countries, among 


End of boom 


the developing world, the figure hI 


per cent and is likely t@ ın record‏ ا 
„He blamed this on poor inves industry‏ 


ginditlons in most Third World WF 


‘The .wlingness of Germ E STUTTGARTER 
to invest in the developing. 
greatly diminished — ot en only o 1 NACHRICHTEN ۲ 
the events in Iranı and 
also because of the disastrous u TE good days for the. phonograph 
and ecohomic conditions and adil, & record industry are over and gone 
trative obstacles in many Thi Wen fhe days wher every year brought 
cointries records. 
` This ‘applies pûrtieularly to mele. gii Elriod E, Loch, a répresentativê of 
sized companiês ' that . are reli ke industry's association, put his finger 
itivest thelr limited capital in e a sore point when he told his collea= 
countries, loi d 
Although . th 
DEG 15 to E estment by id that the setback now: might do 


dium: sized firs, this has’ led n ed by shaking it out of itş lete 
1 jor 


“The trade magazine Der ` Musikmarkt 
RW the situation in pretty much the 
ame light recently when it wrote: “Cut 


Would be good for all concerned because 


Would heat from the‏ أ 
chal" separate the wheat‏ ا 


€ on the, “new wave. hê: ‘soufd 
is slow i in coming. ie Bent 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


the report are vital for the crucial prob- 
lem of converting this study into politi- 
cal realities, The same applies to the 
balanced. approach and reasons the re- 
port ‘gives for some old-established facts 
and aims, 

In .fact, this is even more important 
thah thê solution models offered by the - 
Brandt Commission. 

It would be too hasty to conclude that 
the report .is a morally valuable docu- 
ment that is useless in today’s interna= 
tional situation. 

Iran and Afghanistan especially have 
made it clear in the past few months 
that development conflicts in the Third 
World can no ionger be viewed from 
our secure Yantage point of affluente 
because the superpowers 'arê much 
quicker now to be drawn into seemingiy 
calcd Social distribution struggles. 


Hannes Burger‏ . 1 اه 
eut Zera 15 hirs 0‏ : 


۰ Trade dio 
Continued from page 6 ت‎ 


window as if this could open a future 
vista. He chooses ‘his. words. even more 
carefully, saying: “Periods of: transition 
are not always calm, Every i generation 
has its. owr responsibility; and must 
shape its own era.” 
. What matters, says Herr’ Vetter, is to 
secure the democratic structure’ of the 
trade unions. “Elections may not always 
bring top men to top posts, But it is 
important for the organisation that a 
vüöte should take place and that it re- 
generates itself from its own-ranks.” 

Much remains unsaid. Asked whether 
he would like to issue a watning against 
the dahger of bureauctatisation, Herr 
Vetter. evades the issue by.. resorting’ to 
allegory. He speaks of the tree that rnust 
be pruned in order to develop its full 
strength.. He also speaks of “a wee bit of 
cultural: revolution.” 
. ı Asked whether. the Programme . of 
Principles about to be passed was his le- 
gacy for the new generation, Herr Vetter 
answers: “It iş tempting to use such a 
big ‘word, but it wouldn't be true, The 
new Programme of Principles is the ex- 
pression of a permanent ‘search ‘for the 
right objectives. 

This Programme already contains as 
a seedling the next one because many 
issues have been dealt with only i’ out 


line.” Heinz.Michsels 
(Die Zelt, 29 February 1980) 


Australian . representatives made it 

clear ; that what. they wanted... was co- 
operation in the . raw : materials. .sector 
based, on investments; longterm..,sales 
contraots and «participation. inthe onsite 
processing of, minerals as ظط‎ already prac» 
tised by the Japanese, :.. .!..,, 
- Casimir . Prince. Wittsenstoin,. ‘ehilr- 
man. of Metallgeselischaft. ACG, Frankfurt, 
isonceded:.in his address. that. the. Ger- 
man :business,. coramunity.. nqw.. realised 
that it has long underestimated the 
‘potential! of the South Pacific region: 

“Australia's future ‘is much, rosler than 
that qf Europe. : Sm. duhi f rire $ 

But while the Ğermans.coniderêd 
conditions for.a cooperation in. the raw 
materials :seçton, including the,.:proceşşe 
ing, of minerals, as favourable, .itiwas. ge 
nerally r held that Australia !is only. to..a 
Hmited..extent' interesting: foi; .certain 
branches of industry — if for no, other 
zeason ıbéçauşe -of. its: Tletivel mall 
domestic:market .. ., arî i 
. Handelsblatt, 20 Februay i89) 


mı WEALTH 


Translation delays hinder 


Brandt report scrutiny 


But’ lack of möney is not the oly 

problem. 

The much-cited Marshal! Plan and the 
‘capital "it puriped into ravaged post-war 
Europe benefited a’ highly developed 
continent that used it to help itself. 

But in underdeveloped’ regions it İš 
frequently hard tO convert capital into 
development and prevent it' being Wast- 
ed by corruption or the import ‘of un 
necessary goods. 

,„ Yet international financiers frequentlj 
try despérately to find, .Tehllsable ' ٤ 
lopment projects. 

Such’ key words as “New World De- 
velopment Fund” of “World Tax” haye 
triggered an alarm ii the Western world 
اا‎ thë indüstrlalised nations see only 

spectre of a useless bloating of the 
0 bureaucracy that would waste what 
the few productive economies ' of our 
world have to throw into the pot, - 

These few examples show that the 
discussion of tile report, restricted as if 
is to & few key passages, take us back 
to the old ‘vicious circle as thêë 'North- 
South conflict’ gtows more and more ex 
plosivê. 

Germany, which has had a fixation or 
the East-West conflict for a long time, 
would especially do well to study the 
Brandt Report rhoroughly. 

Much. that comes tO mind as objec- 
tionable has obviously long beeh known 
by the political experts from small and 
large industrialised countries, tich and 
poor deyeloping countries, the oll-prû= 
dücing and the oil-dependent naflons. 
The report answers many open ques- 
tions. 

The thought impulses of the Com 
mission on the following issùes are 
worth being studied carefully: inclusion 


of the industrialised East iı the North- . 


South dialogue; a link between the in- 
dustrialised world’s interests in the face 
of the oll crisis with the desire of the 
oil-producing countries to acquire post- 
oil-era technology; redefinition of “secu- 
rity” and the linking of development 
and armament problems; abolishment of 
such old battle slogans as “colonialism” 
by breaking them down into their objec- 
tive and timeless elements, 

The interplay and meshing shown in 


Raw materials 
` deal with . 
` Australia urged 


At the conference itself, Dr Abel eid: 
“If we are to 'have a- stable Western 
world, we 'néed Australia's help.” 


n addressing. . tho tongi 
Hamer, premier. of the State of iE 
made no bones. about the fact that “if 
the capital does’. f come fronî Gèrma- 
ny. it ijl .certalqly, come fro Japan, 
America and Britain, who are already In- 
vesting, in Ausfrallan „nerdy. gand metqls 
development projecis. 


"'And' DrAbel''said:: They Won't. be 
running ‘after ‘u We net «hurty ‘up 
with our. investmént' plans. for Austtalia 
before the Japanese become:so Wellies: 
tablished there a8 to i oir own Fos 
sibllitie, ا‎ 


iscussion in Germany on the final 

report of the Brandt Commission iş 
being hampered because the German- 
language version is still being prepared. 

The report, a 250-page document 
compiled by the l8 commission mem- 
bers'who come from the five continents, 
was "given in English to the ' Unitéd 
Nations Secretary General, Kurt Wald 
heim, and to World Bank president Ro- 
bert McNamara. 

MeNamara instigated the idea for the 
Commission, wiıose official name is the 
Independent Commission on Develop- 
ment Problems. 

Because of the delay in the German 
version, discussion on the vital search 
for a way of pulling the bogged-down 
North-South dialogue out of ‘the mire 
has, of.necessity, been based on passages 
taken out of context, ' 

This automatically means that the 
critical analysis of the document is and 
will be haphazard. Yet the report was 
meait to induce politically minded peo- 
ple in the industrial and developing 
countries calmly to ponder the central 
soclal problem of the past few decades, 

Of course, the Brandt Commission 
realised from the very beginning that it 
would not earn itself accêeptance by all 
parties’ concerned — especially in view 
of the clash of interests and the many 
clichés that clominate the North-South 
dialogue. 

But the members of the Commission 
did hope that the sagging issue would 
be revived through the suggestions made 

in fhe report. This can hardly be achievy- 
ed wilh the meagre excerpts that have 
become known so far. 

Naturally, there was no need for a 
Brandt Commission only to hear for the 
umpteentfh time that public sector de- 
velopment aid should be doubled, 

The looming disaster cannot be halted 
without enormously increased efforts, 
Military means alone cannot stop the 
chaos and confrontation due to famine, 


pêo between West Germany‏ د 
and Australia should be stepped up,‏ 
agreed, delegates to a meeting between‏ 
representatives ,of the two countries. , .|‏ 
ı: Germany is interested in securing raw‏ 
materials supplies and Australia wants‏ 
equily capital and technology to develop‏ 
its huge raw materials resources, particu‏ 
larly its mineral-processing industry. .‏ 
“The meeting, attended 'by 90 dele‏ 
gatés; met near Melbourne last month;‏ 
‘In anı 'interview:with Harıdelsblatt, Dr‏ 
Gerhard Abel, a German government‏ 
official, summed up the meeting (it was‏ 
organised by the ‘Austiallan-German As-‏ 
sociation, Aga fot short): “Australig.. is‏ 
‘enormously ' interesting 1o us a8. a Pro-‏ 
vider of raw materials. eis‏ 
We Germans have :evldently .not‏ ` 
quito' realised ' that. we 'are hibemating‏ 
and in danger of missing ıthê boat at a‏ 
‘moment that is decisive for! Austtalia,‏ 
“The ' German - business community‏ ` 
musl be made aware of this. ard must‏ 
become more active in that country,”‏ 
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are much too weak to serve as 2 satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

The unsatisfactory nature of explana- 
tions accounting for the motive force 
behind the phenomenon was the main 
reason why the continental drift theory 
failed to galn general acceptance in his 
lifetime. 

In vain he sought to prove, using ra- 
dio waves for precise measurement, that 
Europe and Greenland were slowly drift- 
ing apart. 

In spring 1930 he led the first Ger- 
man expedition to Greenland since the 
First World War, but his base camp 
proved not to have laid on sufficient 
stocks to last out the winter. 

So, on the morning of his SOth birth- 
day, he set out with an Eskimo guide to 
the coast, 400 knı (250 miles) away. But 
neither man made'it. 

Not until April 1931 was Wegeners 
body discovered. He had died of a heart 
attack in his tent half-way to safety, 

It took another 30 years for the turn- 
ing point to arrive in the continental 
drift debate. Fresh evidence in support 
of the dynamic earth's crust theory slow« 
ly came to light. 

It did so in measurement of fossil 
magnetism traces in lava and in closer 
sèrutiny of the earth's crust on the 
ocean bed. 

The idea of sea [loor spreading along 
a lava belt encompassing the world took 
shape and was confirmed from 1969 by 
drilling in all seven seas by the US re- 
search vessel Glomar Challenger. 

For the past 15 years or so geoscien= 
tists have combined sea floor spreading 
and continental drift in a new theory of 
tectonics. 

This new theory no longer divides the 

globe into land and sea. Inslead it works 
on the assumption that there are fairly 
rigid slabs. 
Elgft large slabs and about a dozen 
smaller ones comprise both continents 
and oceans, are probably powered by 
large-scale heat circuits in the earth's in« 
terior and mainly change at points 
where they border on each other. 

These points of contacts are character- 
ised by geological unstable belts, such as 
deep-sea divides, mountain ranges, vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. 

Uıa Altmann/Gunter Haaf 

(DJe Zelt, 22 February J 9B) 
Alfred Wegener: D/e Entstehung der 
Kontinente und Ozeane, reprint of the 
1st and 4th editions, eclited with Intro- 
duction and epilogue by Andreas Vogel, 
published by Vileweg, Brunswick/Wigs- 
baden 1980, 384pp., DM68. 


¥ SCIENCE 


Continental drift theory flew in face 
of established thinking 


continents or land bridges based on the 
principle of isostasy, or general equili- 
brlum ir the earth's crust, were out of 
the question. 

British geologist Sir George Airy had 
outlined the principle in 1855, Equili- 
brium was supposed to be maintained 
by the yielding or flow of rock material 
beneath the surface under gravitative 
stress. 

There were mountain ranges of light- 
weight rock that extended both high 
above sea-level and well below it, down 
into the earth's crust, 

The separation of land and sea, .We-= 
gener explained in his principal work, 
first published in 1915, was due not 
only to the mere presence of Water. 

It was also attributable to structural 
differences in the earth's crust. Thus no 
continent could simply disappear and 
revert to ocean. 

Views also differed on how enormous 
mountain ranges such as the Alps or the 
Himalayas had come into being. 

Before Wegener many geologists as- 
sumed that the earth had once been a 
ball of fire and shrunk as it cooled off, 
mountains taking shape like wrinkles on 
an old apple. 

But each mountain range would have 
required the earth's crust to have cooled 
several thousand degrees, scientists es- 
timated, and this could not possibly 
have been the case. 

Wegener's explanation 


was thal 


mountain ranges had folded.up as wane . . 


dering continents encountered resis- 
tance. The Himalayas, for instance, had 
taken shape when India collided with 
the Asian land-mass. 

He had difficulty in accounting for 
the force that made continents drift, but 
one passible explanation he borrowed 
from Taylor was an assumed tendency 
for land-masses to drift away from the 
poles. 


As the earth rotated on its axis con. 


tinents were seer as slowly moving from 
the poles to the equator, moved by cen-= 
trifugal force, as it were, 


Another plausible explanation, as We» 


gener saw if, was a natural westward 
drift occasioned by tidal forces. But both 


His diaries still testify to the enjoy- 
ment he derived from sleigh rides in the 
winter nights and from the superb 
landscape, 

Summer 1908 saw him back in Ger- 
many, In Marburg that autumn he 
submitted a further PhD thesis to estab- 
lish he academic credentials in astrono- 
my and meteorology. 

There followed a period of extremely 
hard work during which the young uni- 
versity lecturer increasingly emerged as a 
geophysicist who sought to unravel the 
origins of the earth. 

Wegener was not, however, the first 
scientist to spot the matching coastlines 
of Africa and South America and hit on 
the idea that they might once have’ been 
joined. 

Their matching shape had long beên 
acknowledged, and evidence in support 
of the continental drift theory wus conı= 
piled in the second half of the 19th 
century by an Austrian geologist, Eduard 
Suess, and shortly before Wegener by an 
Americar, Frank Bursley Taylor. 

“The idea that the continents might 
possibly have drifted apart held Wegener 
completely spellbound,” writes Vogel, 
“when in autumn 191| he came across a 
paper outlining affinities in the ancient 
animal kingdom,” 

Fossil remains of extinct species pro- 
ve, for instance, that Africa and Brazil 
must once have been linked. 

Wegener progressively incorporated in 
his theory ideas first formulated by 
Suess and Taylor, such as Suess's realisa- 
tion that the two southern continents 
seemcd to have shared an ice age. 

There certainly are still traces of an 
ice age that buried much of the com- 
bined land-mass under glaciers about 
280 million years ago. 

Most geologists gave this new outsider 
a hearing but preferred to stick to their 
pet theory of land bridges between the 
continents that had sunk in the interim. 

They were unable to give credence fo 
Wegener's assumption that horizontal 
displacement, or drift, had taken place 
over distances of, in some cases, several 
thousand kilometres. 


He pointed out in vain that sunken 


Initially their tale met with disbelief. 
They were felt to be runaway convizts, 
and disbelief was not suspended until 
the German was able to provide proof of 
his identity. 

In Sydney he was given a hero's wel- 
come as he desçribed. the fertile pasture 
and’ crop lanid, not tû mention tha bun 
per cial deposits hé’ had come 'aeross eh 
route. 
` ‘The colonial government awarded him 
a purse of £100, andwhen he announced 
his intention of attempting the east-west 
crossing 100 men from all over the 
country volunteered to accompany him: 

He selected the best and embatked of 
his second expedition in 1846, but was 
soon forcéd by mutiny to abandori. it. 


. In December 1847 he set outwith six 


companions on fis third . expedition, 
from which he was never:to return, His 
last eA E ; Sydney. In April 


Init, he. .WrOt e ‘are; passing 
through fertilé.$ ıyarhah dotted with ei 
celyptug: trepa. There is no. death’ aoe; 

Continued ori page: 12. 


mW EXPLORERS 
Early victim of 
Australia’s 
' interior 


hve months later the expeditio Was 
still in the middle ûf the outback. The 
men were starving because provisions 
had run out and there were ıo animals 
to hunt. 

` “We marched alterhately through de» 
serts and wastes of rubber tree forest,” 
he wrote in his diary. “There wis noth- 
ing to eat again today. We are boiling 
thé fiidês ûf the oxen we have slaugh- 
téred so we can at least sink’ our teeth 
into something.” 

Bùt the seemingly ' impossible came 
truê. Even though two’ mên hed ' de- 
camped eh route and’ a third was killed 
by natives the six'sürviyvors reached Eš- 
sington, a small port on thie north a, 
ûji 17 Decembet 1845." .' 


udwig Leichhardt, a German scien-= 

tist, first interested the Australians 
in the interior of their enormous coun-= 
try in 1844/45. Leichhardt covered 1,300 
miles on his northbound journey, un- 
dergoing great hardship as he explored 
virgin territory accompanied by a ‘few 
aides. 

Three years later he tried to cross thê 
continent from east to west, but vanish 
ed without trace in ths bush. To thië 
day his fate is unknown. 


He first set foot in Australia in 1841 
determined to explore the country, 
which in those days was largely uticitart= 
ed and thinly populate? along the coast- 
line only. 


People said he must be a madman, 
They firmly believed that a death. zone 
began behind the fertile coastal’ plains. 
But Leichhardt was not lightly’ lo م‎ dis- 
suaded. 

In August 1844, with a partî of 8, in- 
cluding convicts and aborigines, he start- 
ed öüt to travel overland 0 thê north 


HC . ا‎ 


08 the winter of 1911 Alfred Wegener, 
a young German meteorologist, sat up 


. late at his desk in the old university 
` town of Marburg carefully studying a 


map. 
For the umpteenth time he compared 


' the outlines of the continents bordering 


the Atlantic, fascinated by their striking 
similarity. 

They looked for all the world tike 
matching pieces of a gigantic jigsaw 
puzzle, and an urımistakable match too, 


„by the look of it. 
` A year later he ventured to outline his 
‘ideas to a wider public, delivering a lec- 


ture entitled Horizontal Displacement of 
Continents to an audience of fellow» 
scientists in Frankfurt on 6 January 
1912. 

Today's continents, he told êmo 
of the Geological Association, had origi= 
nally formed a single land-mass he 
chose to call Pangaia. 

This name, his brainchild, simply 
means the whole world in Greek, Gaia 
being the Arrcient Greek goddess of the 
earth. 

Long, long ago, he claimed, Pangaia 
disintegrated, and the pieces had drifted 
into their present position in the course 
of millions of years. 

The experts were shocked by this 
new, dynamic View of the world, Estab- 
lished scientific opinion had it that the 
tarth was a rigid body. 

“Many leading scientists rejected We- 
geners ideas out of hand, just concei¥= 
ably referring to them as a curiosity but 
dismissing them with a wry smile,” 
writes Andreas Vogel. 

Professor Vogel is the author of the 
epilogue to the new edition of Wege- 
ners chef-d’oeuvre, Die Entstehung der 
Kontinente und Ozeane (The Origin of the 
Continents and Oceans). 

This reprint of what once was regard- 
ed as a scientific heresy appeared just in 
time for the International Alfred Wege- 
ner Symposium in West Berlin. 

The symposium, held from 25 to 28 
February, started the ball rolling in what 
is the eminent geoscientist and conti- 
nental drift pioneers birth centenary 


Year. 

lt is also the fiftieth anniversary of 
his death and a long-ovetdue tribute to a 
man who has been sclentifically rehabi- 
litated since the mid-6Qs. 

Alfred Wegener was born on 1 No- 
vember 1880, His father was a Protestant 


jf: clergyman in Berlin, As a boy he show- 
j: ed a keen interest in geography, He Was 


Particularly fascinated by polar research.: 
At university he read astronomy, geo“ 


; logy and meteorology. In 1905, after 


traduating with a PhD, he took up 4ù 
Junior ‘appointment at’ the Royal Prus- 
sian Aeronaytical Observatory in Lin- 
denberg. 


There 'his work included exploring the 
Upper atmosphere with the aid’ of, kites 
and barrage. balloons, and in March’ 1905 
he ehd his brother Kurt ballooned. from 
Berlin to the’ Spessart hills, near Augs- 

via Jutland in Denmark. 

They-were airborne 52 hours and sët 
UP a world récord for uninterrupted 
flight by balloon (or; Indeed, in those 
days by any means of alr tralisport), 

A few months after this record Hlght 

: embarked on. a fresh ı adventure, 
spending two years in riorth-east Green- 
nd with a Danish éxpedition: 
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` §kling boot with emergency transmitter 


. Alpine SOS device fits into 
` . sole of a skiing boot 


The battery, which is dleled bi 
10 years for sure, is activated by sit 
commodity that most feet std 
generate in sufficient quantity. 

The SOS call can be picked m: 
any transistor radio with a mediums. 
band. The device, said to be victuljt 
destructible, should cost les 
DMIl0. 

Preliminary talks with ski bool r: 
ufacturers are already in prope 
| exhibitors say. H 

'": (Llbecker Nachrichten, 23 Feb 


Walter Kersting 


GmbH 
Screw and Metal Product Factory 


1 ms 
Communicating AR 
` elements 


‘Manufacturing Programme 
۰ ` Hexagonal wire nétting-chain' link fencing - 
` made of Pestle egale .geel wire, a low-priced and durablê’ : 
` consistently high qusllty  ' 
` Plastic-coated wires 
\ that offer a log serVice-life as a result of rust  proleallo 


STRACK WIRE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
Industilesltafe 4° 4750 Unna-Könlgsborn Telex No. 2 


STAINLESS STEEL BOLTS AND NUTS 


`P. O. Box 5207, D-4700 Hamm 5 / W. Germany 
Phone 023 81 16 03 36 =6 20 14 ۰ Telex 0 828 639 was d 


Aî SOS device that fits into the sole 
of a skiing boot was unveiled at 
Ispo 80, thé international sportswear tra» 
de fair in Munich. 

West German and Swiss manufactu- 
ters have :joined forces to devise a po- 
werful miniature transmitter that bleeps 
to. help mountain rescue teams find ava- 
Janche victims. 

The transmitter is no larger than a 
box of matches and slips into the sole 
of a boot where it is e by. perspi 
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Automatic-release safety 
belt for cars 


pended in mid-air and at least Skg 
pressure on the belt, 

The lock only opens when this pres- 
sure is removed, s0 helpers can use both 
hands to give the injured man first aid; 
there is no need to fumble. 

There is no need to wait eight se- 
conds either, If need be, immediate 
pressure on the normal release mech- 
anism will do the trick. 

The automatic release functions even 
if the İnjured person is numbed by 
shock, and if the motorist is driving a 
car with which he is unfamiliar he does 


` not have to look for the release mech« 


anism. 8 

A technology centre run by Allianz, 
the country’s largest insurance company, 
has tested the device and given it a good 
rating despite initial scepticism. 

It has also been tested and found sat- 
isfactoy by the Materials Testing 
Centre, Stuttgart, and by a number of 
similar insitutions in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, France, Britain and Aus- 
tralia, 

Yet motor marıufgacturers have yet to 
be convinced. They seem mainly to fear 
that the device may suffer long-term 
damage due to corrosion. 

So the automatic device will not be 
available aş a standard fitting for a while 
yet. The retail price of fittings for conver- 
sion is DM130, 

(Kieler Nachrlohten, 16 February 1980) 


herc canı be few devices to beat the 

belt at inıproving safety and surviv- 
al prospects at the wheel of a car, yet 
moast motorists dislike safety belts and 
feel worried by them in one way or 
another, 

In a long-term survey Cologne Uni- 
versity sociologists discovered in 1976 
that 62 per cent of motorists were worr- 
led helpers might not know how to un< 
buckle their belts in an emergency. 

Fifty-eight per cent of motorists 
polled said they were worried they 
might not be able to escape from a bur 
ning car after a crash, 

. About 30 per cent felt generally 
hemmed in by a car safety belt that was 
fastened, 

Manufacturers Kern and Lieberg have 
now come up vith a safety belt lock 
that snaps open automatically after an 
accident, It could well help to alleviate 
this widespread fear. 

In normal circumstances the belt 
works in the same way as any other, To 
open it you simply press a button, 

But if the car crashes and the belt is 
jerked with sufficient pressure a lock 
mechanism is activated that unfastens it 
automatically eight seconds later. 

If there is a succession of crashes, as 
in a mass pile-up, the mechanism is re- 
activated each time, taking a further 
eight seconds to snap the lock open. 

The lock also stays locked if the car 
turns over, leaving the motorist sus 


Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 


1s too much to expect, but we can promise you 
that with the ald of our climate handbooks you will 
be abla to travel when the weather suits you best. 


Business and private 
iravel overseas calla for 
careful preparailon. 

The weather varies so 
wildly that you may 


be Infor an 


These cllmate handbooks are compiled by 

experlenced meteorologists and list monthl 

stalistics for major citias: lamperature, ralnfall, 

rainy days, humidity and mantlon of 'speclal 

such as fog, ihunderstorms, whirlwinds‏ ا 
8o on.‏ 


Reference sectlons round oft the dala, 
making the cllmaiologlcal handbooks 
comprehensive guldes every iraveller 
will need. They Include 65 cherts and 

„ about 11,000 figures on 60 to 80 pages. 


Climatological handbooks dûre 
avallablo for Lalln America, 


East Asla and the Middle East. م‎ ey و‎ 
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Sohûtter and Hans-Peter Kurr reduced 
the extensive text to a manageable three 
hours and cut. the .cast by eight charac- 
ters. 


. In Erich Grandeit's room in an old 
city building it was particularly the four 
central characters that impressed: 
Schûtter himself as the minister (not at 
all polemically distorted), Klaus Wilcke 
as Dieter, Peter Zilles as an essentially 
peaceful Klaus and the spectacularly 
outstanding Daniela Ziegler as a stub- 
born Tina, 


They did not shirk away from the oc- 
.caşsional outburst, and remained credible 
throughout this' remarkable performance, 


Gûnter Zschacke 
(LUbecker Nachrichton, 16 February 1980) 


tergent or another any moment —~ an al- 
lusion to Mayakovskiî’s penchant for acl» 
vertising himself. 

On another occasion, he conveys the 
impression of a wrestler whose powerful 
body is bound to survive his throttled 
intellect for a long time. 

Gûnter Grãfenberg (Brik) sticks strici= 
ly to the directors instructions and al- 
ways conveys what Mayakovski is not at 
any given moment: he schemes while 
Mayakovski yields to his self-satisfied 
moods and addictions or he İs excited 
while Mayakovski sinks into the apathy 
of desperation. 

The performance is full of clarifying 
‘information even in its seemingly 
uhlmportant but carefully structurêd 
mass scenes, 


,, İn, hg. epıd,,., iis . staging :tolis us, 
eT re only . a. viotim of 
Stalinist arrogance, He was algo torn 
apart by the contradiçtiong within him» 
self which he considered his right but 
which hè couid not stomach once the 
' people around :him expected him, to do 
80. و‎ 

`` ' Ground down by Turkîsh ‘Bath stbging 
permits’ and staging baris, by the ‘Anger 
:of' the’ ‘people and thelr applause 'end 
final denunciation, by romantic proposi- 
tions and! the withiolding of Jove, he 
' had no. cholce but: to... shook himself, 


Mi 


ago 36. 
At least, this lis 


ow. Sêyppet and 
`Téchiersohke see hiy-liHfatapd how it is 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


not flag towards the 
end but becomes 
even more poignant, 
After a somewhat 


banal beginning 
with burlesque ele- 
ments (the. three ° 


frlends make mock 
of the policemen 
'who ‘are there ' to 
protect the minister) 
'and ‘editorlal-style 
dialogues, the. aut 
hor lets his charac- 
ters fire away with 
emotions that: even» 
tually lead ‘to a. 
quied pro’ quo dis- 
pute. . The satirical 


essay on art; which Danlala ‘Ziegler as Tina and Frladrich Schlûtte as minister 
Heilmayer In Hochhuth’s ‘Juristen’, (Photo: Jutta Ungolenk-Stamp)} 


in Germany suffers 
from self-censorship 
and ample state subsidies and so con- 
demns itself to. insignificance, has lts ef 
fect on the audience. 


Hochhuth lashes out with vehemence 
by raising the most sensitive ` political 
issues of our lime, But nothing is fully 
and conclusively discussed — and how 
could it be considering the overcrowded 
“tribunal"? 


But what matters is the confrontation 
of the audience and, on the stage, the 
confrontation between generations: here 
we have a debate that could bring some 
clarity. 


The author should be grateful to 
‘Friedrich Schlitte for the theatrically 
effective presentation of the discussion 
text in the Hamburg staging. 


| nultaneous premieres 
" : for Hochhuth’s Juristen’ 


' The pilot takes place in the présent. 
Minister Heilmayer goes to his daugh- 
ters student pad to congratulate Tina on 
having graduated in law, There he meets 
Dieter, also a jurist and Tina's financee, 
and the doctor, Klaus, a ‘friend of theirs, 


Klaus once took part in a demonstra 
tion way back in the 60s, and. how 
comes under the so-called. “Radicals 
Ac, a A 

As a result, he has lost his job and 
now hopes that Tina's father can get 
him re-employed. 

‘The minister, one of the promulgators 
of the Act, tries to explain the necessity 
for it by pointing to our democracy, 
when Klaus tosses some records at him 
that prove Heilmayer’s responsibility for 
some death sentences during the War, 

A dispute between the generations 
ensues and the fronts harden, Confront 
ed with the enormity of the facts. Tina 
rejects her father and no longer wants to 
know about marrying Dieter (who, in 
the closing scene, displays the same op- 
portunistic attitude as Heilmayer). 

Heilmayer gains the upper hand again 
on hearing that Klaus does not intend 
to make any use of the old war records, 

The whole thing was deliberately 
modelled on a Greek tragedy. There is 
plenty of Sfurm und Drang in Hoch- 
huth’s indefatigable search for truth. 

The film spots that are projected into 
the stage startle the audience. 

The quotations from real life and the 
genuine documents which Hochhpth in= 
troduces once more demonıstiate ' his 
literary weakness. 

Even so, his Juristen is his best play 
and has one major advantage. lt does 


Sorrows of a non-conformist 
‘communist Oscar Wilde’ 


he has no choice but to kill himself. 

So much for the beginning and the 
end of this very worthwhile play. 

The staging as a whole is full of coin= 
cidental but gigantic and always plaus- 
ible symbols (a combine in the face of 
which the poet is branded a work-shirk- 
ing nonentily even posthumously), 

. There i¢ no wishy-washiness in the 
cfing nor is there any mystery. As if 
ay wantéd to develop further Fassbin- 
derg Breméên staging in the early 70s, 
‘the ohalacterd: gt ‘true, to: life, throug 
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“Joachlm  Hengokkê as . Mayikovski 
somtimes ãppears ké a repllba of Telly 
, Sayalas .of Kojak fame, The: dudlenCê ex- 
‘péols him to start dvértifing some de- 


now spending a vacation in Hamburg. 

. What . follows is equally exaggerated 
and drastic, Put in a nutshell, Seyppel 
wants to depict the sorrows of 4 non= 
‘conformist “communist Oscar Wilde” 
pushed around by the party. 

Instead of yielding to the Stalinist 
guardians of ideology, Mayakovski dog» 
gedly defends himself, his nonconfor= 
mism and his plans (among them the 
intention to tour the West) against the 
.all-powerful party, . .. . . qr 

But his resistance does not last, very 
long.: The omnipresent “eye, of, tho, rer 
.volutionary . order”, . perşonifled by ,the 
cold Nikita Sergeyevitsch, (Thomas. Hel« 
,ler), sees everything and, flnally, manages 
, to get “the communist dandy” down; ;. ` 

‘For’ starters,: the ‘career. : functionary 
stops-a .réhearsal ` of : Mayakovski's anti- 
:bureaucracy satire, ' The Turkish. Bath, 
‘betause :it allégedly mocks .Karl Marx, 
This is followed by’ a ibrainwashing ‘of 
-tha,. writer, .. which _ Tschlerschke .deplots 
as. a nasty .surgery, ritual, ¬, though only 
,in.pasging, r ‘o: ite 
..While the Bik. couple are. ‘permitted 
,to,travêl to London, ;MayakoyskI's trip is 
‘turned. down, Instead, he 2 ag fre 
porter, to Siberla, told tigt he is glek and 


exposed to many other chicaneries until 


Three simult 
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wi THE THEATRE 


Yet another another explosive play has 
hit: the''German theatre scene: Rolf 
Hoechhuth’s “Juristen” (Jurists). The 
ımoralist-playwright. has once more at- 
tempted to tackle a touchy subject = and 
in dolng so has produced his most mature 
and most:topical .play so far. Since the 
.big . theatres sipied. away , from, lt, the 
remlere, took :place simultaneously In 
f ‘three .lesser theatres (Göttingen, Heldel- 
erg and Hamburg’s., Ernşt Deutsch 
‘“Theatre.) . E 
°A Ithough, many say that Rolf’ Hocthi- 
Lhuth’ lacks the talênt a good þlayw- 
Š right’ rièeds, he certainly does not latk 
coürage. The theatre-going public will bo 
unanimous. in its view that, with his 
ply Juristen Hochhütlh has once moro 
Cılly come up With what can only be called 
“erios political theatre” 0 
Eyen before the ‘playwrights dispute 
ji court with the ex-prime minister of 
Badei-Wûrtiemberg, Hans Filbinger 
uni I, i, (who had been a miilltary judge during 
UIpted unt... ` '"' ' ' the war and whom Hochhuth had called 
,, They enclose each .other; tesfonll , terrible jurist", his’ right to do #0 
ong’ another With curves and Hol rgving been upheld’ ifi court), he had 
wif ‘encjased space And Gompf sélzed on this delicate subject, 
space, are tiustingly' laid’ id each oh ‘Tie question was: how can a demo- 
yet alarmingly folded together, ' cratic country like the Federal Republic 
. Moçre. studies the shapes of lms of Germany permit people who had 
and gnimals: aş intensively g4 hg: failed to mete out justice during the 
those of bones, shell and old rool wer, as would havé been their duty, to 
is on the lookout for features shuiyt rise lo the highest offices in this coun- 
hints.of the sheep in the pebblgolk ly? a 1 
o: Instead of trying to save lives, these 
mople had demanded even stiffer sen- 
ences than those passed by lower 


courts, E 

e of 14 old flint 2 . Hochhuthî deals witl! people anid facts 

re se than a Recum i with’ full frankness and naming names. 

r 0 in 0 2 0 characters are artful portraits of re- 
ge orms iş likewise 08. 

tion an thé’ recumbent flgure; The U 

wigshafeli exhibition ' clêarly: ldlott 

how pointless ft 1s to enike hl Als red star, suspended, dominates 

lille leaditig back to sole Firgt orl the background of the stage while 

or other. 0 ا‎ 0 i ole poster praises the 

„. . Katherina Hogans i Revolution’, : 
ا‎ Frankfurter lemme ht n İS a commemqrative ا‎ for 
fir outsehiland, 20 E pbruiT I! e Russian poet Vladimir Mayakovski, 


şgot,in the person. < 


l.a 
„He does not abstract.step by slept 
ferring ' to ' corriblne  varlous sigh 


surrounded by a large group of people 
„1 _ Pying tribute to the man who commit 
pal mille ed suicide in 1935. 


E E Is 
tlon..wgs. sean by; twana 4 
people, 4t the, Britişh,.M (peur, س‎ 
don two million passed th u 


The deeply moved voice of the litere 
ary historian Ossip M, Brik,.who is later 


0 . o act as Mayakovski’s alter ego, delivers 
en hey gen ۳ 'ã few.wûrds İn praise of the dead man. 
1 ا‎ e e gopdrll j Four little boys, tenderly made up and 
may Well have baie Bypt mre e ila, nagroa e e 

1 ۹ ai 1 1 ayakovski's life 
path ln tho Unlied Firion l WE nd death...» ta 
have: SOP,: i PAY , The first answer. is prompt'in coming. 
ا‎ With a. crash. .as.: usual. when. Olaf 
Tsehierschke directs .a. play. in Mûnster, 4 
monstrous ..symbol ‘takes . possession.:,Of 
the scene: a Iabyrinth-llke glaşs house, : 

: ;. stage <workerş,: carry, it so far tO 
the front: that. theyı ram,.the memorial 
ial: which collapşes and so no longer 


ca] 


iê 


Mayakovski has nothing to hide from 
.fellqwi man, . as ` borne ,out ‘by: the 
$138 house + not, even hls heavy .drink- 
, gand his: love affairs. , ۰:... .. 
! Itis with. such exaggeratlon,.that, the 
Premiere of a play .entitled,. The.!Non- 
Son, or the Turkish :Bath-and:. Death 
Of Mayakoyskt begins ıa play: written 

J aman who. knows ajl: about gtate dig- 
‘Tespeot. for. arti. He. is Joachim Seyppel, 
‘Dorn In: Berlin In I919: yar: : 


. In Berlin comperglig.,6TaW 


.peted,; Day. before, tA; 0b i 
bout 40,000 eee hı 0 0 : Sirucis tho view of the building. 


. alle riuseunisy, his, 
f ECHO, Jurgen" $e 


vocdbulary! he oı er:öftenî tind 
it hard to follow the sculptor .inrıhig 
vision; i E hm ir 

‘< The! hfhft ‘of a' ‘shadow ahd:.a:ifew 


blades 'of grass! hre :ênough:for-Moort to 
visüallsé' a‘ full¬slze' sculpturei and’ 
terplay With nature, i'. 1,1. ei, 
"".:Latge ‘Two. Forms Jooks ' smal] . and 
smooth .In'’a drawing in.ıwhich' it Ig 
plated in a' landscape, ا‎ 
" ‘But’ there: is :no. further preparation for 
the ‘finished ptoduct: than! a ‘sketch, a 
mock-up’ and’ occasionally’ a. somewhat 
larger working model, 2 u! 
, These, then, are the solê supports. to 
his imagination, providing a. fascinating 
insight into Moore's way’ of looking at 


+ Thè. sketehes begin with ia form thet 
has alteddy been abstracted and merely 
represent Variations on if, whereas the 
nature studies’ stay ‘surprisingly’ close: to 
their original, , 2 

` They show’'Moorê ftom ‘another’ side 
altogether, ‘devoted to nature, full of ‘re- 
apect for'its -peouliatitles, keen to cap- 
tyre the essential features.of a motif," 
a iok 0 hl Sheep, 1972, 
stands for thelr sjow grazing moons, 
thêlr stibborn gaze and helt et o 
the warmth ‘qf ;thio Hock 1 winter’. ' 


‘Tutankhamen. 
stila 


„Disappointed: with. his: lack: of, literary 


Uccesg,, he. went tothe. GDR.,jn 1973, 


f Ti ا‎ he met with, little love there aid ls 


. Moore workshop 


` Mogre’'s...d{rawings can' be placed .in 

three ,categories!. nature studies, sketches 
for, sculptures ‘and works auch as th 
Shelter Drawings that abstract a reel si- 
uation,. . a : : 
..: These last alone are not g4, means. to 
an. end, .yet. they more than any, high- 
light Moore's shortcomings ,as. a raftsr 
man;;. He is unable to şurround hig 
figures with an imaginary space. They 
merge with their surrounds, Jack indivi 
duality, 1.i... i r og 
ı . They: owe their faşoination: mores. fo 
the contrast between surface and ,line 
thah, to a juxtapoşition , of: individual 
figures, The horror of war. Shelter Drar 
wings).and the herd :work of ining 
coal (Coalminer Carrying Lamp) are lost 
in an expressive play of forms. ,.. | 

:.If almost looks as though Moore, only 
develops an Interest in people ;over. and 
above the formal once he can visualişe 
or şhape therm in terms of sculpture, 

. Ouly when, the subject no. longer. ohr 
liges him to draw.an imaginary spaçg: İn 
which to, house hiş figures, only. when 
he; can deal, exclusively with their. form 
do they come to life, Te 
'. ‘Moore's sketches for sculptures, inclu 
ding up to 30 variations on an idea qn 
one sheet, are al] . conceived .three-=di« 
menslorslly, no matter how-flat and. lin 
ear they may appear to be. 0 
‘The space in which (arid. agalnst 
which) the sculptures have to hold thelr 
own Is at most tndioated by coloured, 
distinctive surfaces. 

The drawing, in common with the 
figure studles of nearly all great scilp- 
tors, portrays a body, not Its surround. 
ings. It is dedicated more to its interior 
than fo itš radiation or emanatiof, ` 

Once Moore. has lald down 4 work's 
proportions in the mock-up the drawing 
(and often a photograph) help him to 
visualise the spatial effect of the finish. 
ed version, ., , EERO 

Yet here too he uses guch 8 clipped 


REE 
n the history.af Ancient Egypt and its 
| dynêstleg of pharaohs Tutankhamen 
Whoa ascended the throne in 1332 ‘BC 
aged eight and died nine years later, is 
little mors than a peripheral figure, . 
‘The son of Echnaton and Nefertiti, he 
did not become a household name until 
hiş grave, complete with any number of 
incalculably valuable: offerings, was dis- 
covered in the Valley of Kings in 1922, 
Tutankhamen'ş treasure, trave qf more 
than 5,000 items is thé highllght and 
pride of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, 
The mummy of the youthful pharaoh 
haş been preserved in its eternal resting 
plgce ln the Valley of, Kins:'bedderf in 
4 pold-plted ‘wooden eof Tovsed ‘in 
diq ûpên stone saréophapus, i 
More than 3,000 yêéars fier Hiş death 
BE 
more, for his tquntry ‘ti 
while ho was alive, ا‎ 1 : 4 
. The, Tutankhamen, exhib) 


NOW. 
of Hg, Bi 


jow in the .former., home. q : 
auş Archives in West Berlin ûş it4 first 


port of call in Germany: jiaş ` alrea 
been seen by record crowd al muses 
ini Britain, France,and ,the United .Stales, 
` ‘Tutankhamen may falrly ,be , said .to 
have: launched. 4 ‘boom of, interest Ih 
Eeypt:and things Egyptien. , ...: ,;» 
At the Petit Palais İn Paris the exhibi- 
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AEE ERE 
B onn' Chancellor Helniut Schiriidt re 
‘tently unveiled ‘a Henry Moore 
sçulptura entitled Large Two Forms’ qut- 
sidê thş Chancellors Office, ° 
„. <The. choice of a; work by the British 
atlpfor for „this, locatlon ini Bonn. ‘trig 
gered a i , feelings 
amongrthe German publlê. .. 1" 
yS Gibi nn 
pm nitgstoned, soie asked, while others 
wondered wiicther tere, wes a livin 
Germen, seulptor wa would Hiv" bell 
ol OP BE 
“Bul fll Dag ‘been hete o tê bili 
Meni, upfiion, ii. defejpprent jad 
....S0 hg ‘small. but ‘earéfulty, afsembiei 
exfiblllon’. at the Wilhelni Hack . Mu 
sêem In Litdwigshiafen is a wêlcomê Op- 
portunlly of studying the content and 
Origins ٣ Moore's oeuvre, 

; Rat ls to, say, it does so for those ii- 
torested In the’ artistic ptoblems posed 
by the Moore in front of the Kaizlerarit 
as well 43 in ‘the cûltura! diplomacy, to 
which it may or may not testify, 

. ,Moorg, himself ‘was largely responsiblo 
for the choice . of exhibits, many of 
which are from hiş private collectlon, 
şuch as ۾‎ box of ites found and kept, 
his, treasure . trove consists of oll 
bones, waterworn pebbles aid weathét- 
worn ree roots, and they bear such a 
striking bln fo, his sculpture 
ane Could be excused for supposing they 
Were Moore’s handiwork, not nature", 
Few “finished” ‘exhibits are oi show 
at Ludwigshafen. There are no" Tull-size 
sculptures and only & handful of small 
bronzes, 1 ّ 
. But there are nearly 30 plaster mock. 
ups and as many drawings to' show a 
Moore in all its stageş of development, 
from the first ldea lo the first version of 
the finished produc! . i’ 
It takes a Tittle patience, You must 
first {Immerse youiself in this miniature 
world'of İdeas, But thert you feel usher- 
ed, ‘as if by magic, into the artist's 
workshop, 1 ب‎ 
'' Thè plaster mock-ups, ‘often only the 
şize of sideplates, enable Moore to ex- 
periment with , the spatial effect of the 
piece, a step it is extremely difficult for 
the observer to follow, 
` Small as they are, they invariably ' 
şeant surrqunded by space; they, never 
commend or penetrale it,,. , . ر‎ 
; İn & few. cases bul only 4 few, the ek- 
hibition enables the. vişitor to, compare 
the mock-up and the larger, finished 
Yergion, in stone or bronze, ,.., ,٫ 
But thé changes in shape and effect 
that here come to light are, an object 
lesson, in seeing the other . maçk-ups 
clearly, 1 E 
„.Takê,,. for  instance,. Spindle . Piece, 
:1948. The mock-up looks more compaçt 
and cohesi¥e,. its, surface is as yet urıtrea- 
4d. Thera .ls no crosghatohing to di§- 
turb .the unity. The differences between 
flat andl angular, round and pointed,. dis- 
solve, j. ` 1 ES E 
In: the’ finished ‘bronze tbe impression 
of cohesion is most conspicuous by. its 
absence, Conical points, jut asaressively 
irito .space,. edges seem -aharper, : curves 
softer than in the mock-up. : 


Light reflects to present continualiy 


‘different aspocts. One ‘surface ls illumi 


hnatêd,; another disappears in’ the’ dark, 


‘The mock-up' hës only ‘one’ facé, ‘the 
ti ا‎ 


bronze mèfy, : 'ı: ` 
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the Bonn Resaarch 


(Photo! AEG-Telefunken) 


and no longer behaves in a provocative 
manner towards red tape or the general 
public as it used ta do. 


Therapy, the slogan used to be, is 


permanent revolution. The staff now feel 
somewhat differently that: 


“It is not enough to stand at a certain 
point in a river and save children and 
adults from death bY drowning; there 
must also be people wio look upstream 
fo see how everyone gets into the water 


lay by duy." 


° The Free Clinic has changed in the 
way it assesses itself, So has social work 
in general. The cliniv's work is no lon= 
ger as spectacular as it once was; social 
work too has changed to nıake treat» 
ment along these lines nıore û matter of 
course, 

This tendency is strangely characteris» 
tic of a contradiction in the develop= 
ment of society as a whole. 

Many people with alternative ideas 
feel subject to stronger pressure to CON- 
form, yet on the quiet many details have 
undergone change. 

Under a blanket of resignation some- 
thing is on the move. Democratisatlon 
might well be the appropriate term for 
it, Hans-Hermann Klare 


(Varwirts, 21 February 1980) 


Help for aged 
SIxty old folk In Willhelmshaven are trying 
out the ‘Funkfinger’, an electronic device 
that connects them by telephone with a 
local haspital In an emergency. Davelop- 
ed by AEG-Telefunken with financial 
backing from 
Ministry, the system is daslgned to enable 
the aged and infirm to end thelr days in 
dignity rather than be bundled off to an 
Institution because there is no-one at 
home who can look after them. 
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Heidelberg Free Clinic comes back 
- without the controversy 


help them after conventional psychiatry 
has failed to do so. 

The clinic is financed from the doc- 
tors earnings, from a DM35,000 annual 
subsidy provided by a charitable organi- 
sation and from membership dues of a& 
support group. 

The attempt to treat patients and 
clients as individuals with equal rights is 
not the only way in which the new Hei- 
delberg Free Clinic is exemplary. 

Staff all eam a flat DM900 per ıonth 
and hold personal responsibility for their 
respective work. On matters affecting 
the clinic as a whole they hold equal 
rights. 

Conflicts naturally arise at work, just 
as problems affect their activities. Staff 
regularly meet to mull them over. For 
the present, at least, work is shared easi- 
ly and the nine get on cordially and 
sensitively with each other. 

The Brunnengasse premises included 
a tea room. The hat factory does not, So 
the people who used to come round for 
a cuppa and occasionally joined the staff 
in groups dealing with health and 
women’s problems no longer do so. 

Groups of this kind, maintained by 
visitors, were the hallmark of the old 
Free Clinic. 

Now only the spectalists are left the 
clinic, good intentions notwithstanding, 
has more in common with a service en= 
terprise trading İn health. 

The staff are well aware of this prob- 
lem and try hard to bridge the gap be- 
tween themselves and specialists and 
those who seek their help and to teach 
others to help themselves, 

Work with drug addicts has also 
changed. The erstwhile scene no longer 
exists, Heroin addicts can only be given 
advice and referral, since they need ward 
treatment. 

The others, alcoholics and pill-pop- 
pers in large numbers, are hard to reach 
because they live in isolation in their 
apartment blocks. 

There is less hue and cry about the 
Free Clinic nowadays because the clinic 
itself has grown quieter. Doctors and 
therapists concentrate on their work and 
try to offer patients better assistance and 
a lasting change in their surroundings. 


The clinic currently tends to live & 
Jife separate from communal institutions 


in many ways sought to carry on where 
the original Free Clinic left off. 

The surgery waiting room, furnished 
with old armchairs and heated by a coal 
stove, looks very much like the living 
room of an apartment shared by half 4 
dozen students or young people. 

During surgery hours one staff mem- 
ber cares for visitors here, chatting with 
them, answering queries, making pots of 
tea and playing music. 

Sitting in a circle around two tables 
the patients wait for the doctor of their 
choice. When their turn comes round he 
disappears into a consulting room with 
them, taking time for the conversation 
and reaching agreement with the patient 
on the form treatment is to take. 

There are no white coats and there is 
no gleaming but sterile equipment to 
spoil the cosy, confidence-building at- 
mosphere. 

Others call because of psychic prob- 
lems, They can chat with a therapist and 
discuss whether group or individual 
therapy would suit them best. 

On average the three general practi- 
tioners treat 450 patients per quarter, 
about 50 of whom do not have a doc- 
tors certificate, 

A conventional practice of this size 
would handle between 700 and 1,000 
patients over this period, so the Free 
Clinic doctors really do take time with 
their patients, 

About 100 people with psychiatrlc prob- 
lems regularly attend therapy groups las- 
ting between 6 and 12 months, while a 
further 20 undergo individual therapy. 


The demand is so great that many & 
would-be patient has to wait for weeks 
until a place is available, 

As yet most patients are either univer 
sity students or recent graduates, but the 
20- to 30-year-olds include arı increasing 
number of pupils and employed persons. 
The number of older patients is growing 
too. 

Many of them have their own tales of 
woe with doctors and hospitals. About 
10 per cent of patients undergoing ther» 
apy hope the Free Clinic will be able to 


plague bacillus, while a similar process 
has been noted in respect of smallpox. 

Now the main epidemic diseases have 
been contained, the circumstances under 
which selectlon takes place would seem 
to haye changed, 0 blood is no longer 
the overwhelming advantage it may once 
have been, 

Individual health precautions based on 
genetic analysis are a distinct possibility 
following research into these connec» 
tions and into the human leucocyte 
antigen system, which is likewise geneti- 
caliy controlled. 

G, Jörgensen, the author of the maga- 
zine article, feels this to be both a fascl- 
nating and an alarming prospect, Know» 
ledge of a person's genetic data could 
lead to discrimination, .. . 

So this too iş a context in which 
computer protection - requires carcful 
consideralion. . Stefan M. Gergely ‘ 

(Slddeutsche Zeltung, 20 February 1980) 


Link between 
blood.type 
and illness 


.What is mare, Ûs are mors frequent 
among athletes than among the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

These findings would seem to con-= 
traindicate the once predominant view 
that genes of B, B and Û biood groups 
are neutral in terms of selection. 

In relatively isolated areas, such as Ire- 
land, Corsica, Valais and .others, the O 
gene is fairly widespread, 

' In these areas outbreaks of the plague 
used to be much less common than in, 
say, India, Turkey or Lower Egypt, where 

` 0 blood is fairly uncommon, 

This is due to the A antigen in the 


T he pundits have argued for decades 
whether there is any connection be- 
tween blood groups and certain com- 
plaints (or indeed life expectancy). 

A bibliographic review in Devtsohe 
Medizinische Wochenschrift clearly in- 
dicates “there is a fair number of dis» 
eases in which the frequency of a speci- 
fic blood group can ıo longer be 
denied.” 

People with the blood group A ac- 
count for an above-average proportion of 
victims of stomach cancer, cancer of the 
colon, the rectum and other organs, 

Duodenal ulcers, on the other hand, 
are uncommonly frequent among those 
with an Û blood group, which very much 
seems to be the best bet. 2 

Os suffer (rom a number of .com- 
. plaints less frequently than others.. They 
are 60-per-cent more likely to reach or 
‘exceed thé age of ٠75 than, say, Af. 


2# March ا‎ No. 931 - 9 March 1980 


Help for hel wm MEDICINE 
forgetful | 


Ay project at Manta 
versily is working on wayy bi 
children with bad memories. : 

It also hopes to help teachers in 
A ۲ eidelberg’s controversial Free Cli- 
sor Theo Hermann, hopes a Hai axed by slum clearance in 
ly the texts of children's ad 1 1918, has been back in business for a 
books will be more consistent xij 
workings of a child's mind, ani 
overcome distaste for certain subje 

When reading a story to a 
frequently notice that the child 
tion is riveted by certain details 
ssages which the reader woul | 
overlooked. 

Often, the story is linked with sq 
thing the child has experienced 
and is thus endowed with an e 
new meaning. 

The development of a child's u FP 
of stories and fairy tales has tem 
important subject of psychologied 


like ifs predecessor, it shuns the 
fimelight and tries not to be provocative. 

The clinic was viewed years ago as an 
exotic attempt to provide drug addicts 
and prospective junkies with outpatient 
medical and psychological help. 

If was a success, a headline news suc- 
cess, until the city closed it down as 

of a slum clearance scheme. 

But from 1972 to 1978 the clinic and 
its staff of 13, including doctors, ther- 
ists and social workers, was tolerated. 
And it was tolerated because it really 
was able to help young people where es- 
search in recent years tablished facilities rome a n 

Heidelberg Free Clinic was free in 
ee ا‎ 0 e Bll two senses of the word. Without money 
similarly structured and that (heyf ‘ûr a doctor's certificate the needy could 
the patterns of what can be lem gill be sure of treatment, while the 
1 ا‎ this grammar, a slofı earl Pore ws i E 
ures o 
ways has an introduction of its “ls ا ا‎ 0 

the “framework conditions” (i The clinic was part of the scene, as 
stance, space and time) and the u were the local freaks, and its success was 
ing of the actual plot with the fill gue in no small measure to the staff 

nouement. sharing their patients’ views on life. 

Must we therefore take it lll! The help given was given to the same 
membering certain passages of 1# sort of people, people who talked about 
depends on whether, in terms olf laboratory findings and their psychic 
grammar, they are central or pei kang-ups squatting on mattresses drink- 

The study is also to shed pl’ (ng tea, not at an impersonal office desk. 
how certain abilities, preferences’ Logically enough in the circumstances 
subjective association with lit ¥ psychotherapy, not the prescription 
2 3 1 ا‎ to اا‎ back, was hallmark of treatment at 

as already been establt™ Heidelberg Free Clinic. 
there are certain mistakes that ae: The Bonn Ministry of Family Affairs 
al for specific age groups. provided an annual subsidy of about 

For instance: children confuse ks DM150,000. The municipal welfare de- 
quence of events or they are ull” pariment paid for treatment of the 
re stand why one event results HZ uninsured (and it was strictly ‘no names, 
another, pack drill"). 

The project is directed al diir But the end came in 1978 when Min- 
aged between four and nine. TÊ try subsidies lapsed and the city was 
group has been chosen because it! unwilling to shoulder part of the extra 
known that the decisive change Mî bill. Heidelberg even served the clinic 
0 abilities ا‎ place in p' F rotice to quit its premises in Brunnen- 
elementary school age. 5 

In ا ا‎ of the study ا‎ It withdrew support on the ground 
بلجا‎ 0 years, n wj: at the clinic's drugs concept wes 
fedly told stories and then, th unsatisfactory, staff arguing that in pre- 
ا‎ E how much yenlive care the distinction een 

1e „ legal and illegal drugs was not what 
(Kleler Naciırichten, L2 Februtl# mattered most. 
< The reasons for a person's drug con- 
seum’s main building on the atief® Umptlion were the crux of the matter, 
of the road. dlinic staff maintained, 

The exhibition is likely to cê They also upset people with more 
museum between DM3m and D# conventional views by rejecting the idea 
E O Ta 
of tickets, catalogues an it to face society again. 
surplus will go to the Egyptian ® Their aim was to enable people to 
tration of antiquities in Cairo: yuri Fi & more sensitive insight into the- 

The Berlin organisers are ot ¥", mselves and their surroundings, thereby 
a eupine the 0 The #% contributing towards change in society. 

o Epps Oko in „, The Free Clinic became for many like 
ali in 
a but also to the men 2 j werbial red rag to the bu espe- 
2 ٤ 1. Ally when. it was suspected of having 
ا‎ PEY 5 Tesi Sadat, links with the Socialist Patients’ Collec 
e loi ا‎ some fla! ‘t*® whose members included Baador- 
Egyptian «civilisation at 4 time whe | e urban guerrillas. 9 eisht 
a OL E a a e 
: e01 : 
E hie ا‎ will. Free Clinie in an old hat factory ‘hous- 
the ‘feelings of the ‘Egyptian P% 0 medical practice and a psychiatrie- 
toward a civilisation in the disot welfare centre. ا‎ 
which German scientists ‘played Î The three doctors, two therapists, a 
major role, : Hellmuk Kotsehenreul# Turse, a social worker, a conscript on 
(Kteler Nachrichten, 20 Fabris IMon-military service and û lawyer have 
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compromise is bad if it is to apply to all 

universities from Berlin to Aachen and 

from Kiel to Munich, 

Most subjects are still geared to spe- 
cialised sciences. The Principles of the 
Permanent Cormmission haye court- 
terbalanced this with thelr demand for 
practice and career orientation, In ex- 
treme cases, this would lead to a disin- 
tegration of specialised branches of 
science. 

The idea that the universities as a 
whole must be open to the working po- 
pulation belongs in the same category. 
Moreover, university study is not only to 
make up in substance for what has been 
missed in secondary school, but it is also 
to have a pedagogic function: the salient 
points of the Principles are social learn- 
ing and the orientation difficulties of 
students. 

These, rather than the strict require- 
ments of science and research are to de- 
termine the curriculum and the manner 
of teaching. 

As a result, the upper grades of se- 
condary school would presume universi- 
ty status while the university would be 
levelled down to a secondary school, 

And, finally, the Principles want to 
perpetuate the fiction that all gradua- 
tions are equal in standard; in other 
words, that all universities are equal. 

Rumour on the periphery of the Stan- 
ding Conference of Education Ministers 
already has it that all this is to become 
part of the examination regulations. 

If all this were implemented, the uni- 
versities would only be free regarding 
follow-up studies after the basic curricu- 
lum has been completed. 

The West German Rectors’ Confer- 
ence has already permitted itself to be 
lured dangerously far along this road. At 
the end of it there would be a basic 

course of studies plus follow-up studies 
that would extend the training of new 
'stientists {because the basic course of 
studies would be of little benefit). And 
soon everybody would demand that they 
be admitted to the follow-up courses, 

What we need instead of such uni- 
formity is competing study models. 

Apart from universities that would 
also promote the working population, we 
must have universities that would, from 
the first semester to the last, serve the 
strict ideal of unity of research and tea- 
ching, 

There would be room enough for 
blends between the specialised and the 
elite university, 

What is needed is competition instead 
of boredom, variety instead of hypocriti- 


cal uniformity, Kurt Reumann 
(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 13 February 1980) 


Tutankhamen 


other goddesses, the canopy containers 
with the intestines of the mummified 
king. 


A gilt wooden figure of the God Ptah, 
the master of the world order, a throne 
made of conifer wood partly covered in 
gold leaf, a erook made of bronze, gold 
and dark blue glass to signify divine 
{and later regal) power, a golden sceptre, 
an intestinal coffin made of gold, car- 
neol, obsidian and glass and all manner 
of jewels and artefacts lead the way to 
the pièce de résistance, ي‎ 

It is, of course, the famous gold mask, 
in imitation of the king's face ‘and 
mounted on the head and shoulders. of 
the mummy, bandaged from head to toe. 


Tho gold mask of Tutankhamen 
seems sure to prove as popular as the 
bust of Nefertiti in the Egyptian Mu- 
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‘Dangers of lethargy’ 


in universities 


Yielding to union pressure, our me- 
diocre politicians want to steer the uni- 
versities on a course of egalitarianism. 

In the past 20 years, the universities 
have reacted rather than acted. They 
have reacted to the quadrupling of en- 
rolment, to the organisational reforms 
and to their politicisation. 

In the 90s, or so they hope, the stu- 
dent body will! diminish greatly and 
then they will be able to act again. 

The low birth rate generation will 
then enrol and with it will come time to 
think and perhaps reverse the present 
course, 

But all this will remain utopian if the 
grand coalition of the lax manages to 
push through the “Principles of Study 
and Examinations” which the Perma- 
nent Commission for Study Reforms has 
already adopted. 

The Commission, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the L#nder, the universities, 
the Bonn Government, the trade unions 
and the employers’ associations has, in 
an initial move, presented two papers, 

Detractors stood poised with acid 
pens when it seemed that the decision 
could go in favour of the rector of Ol= 
denburg University, Krliger, and his 
Hamburg supporter, Mûller. 

lt is not as if this partisan paper were 
nat right for Oldenburg, but Oldenburg 
conditions cannot be applied to Cologne 
or Frankfurt or Munich, Had this been 
done, it could only haye been termed a 
joke. 

Alif but the trade unions realised that 
a new attempt lad to be made. 

A compromise has meanwhile been 
prepared, and what it amounts to is in 
part a verbatim adoption of the 22 
orientation points which Bonn Science 
and Research Minister Jlrgen Schmude 
issued in 1978 as a recommendation for 
supra-regional study reforms, 

This is not surprising since the best 
compromise that could be achieved be- 
tween the dim-witted and the astute, be- 
tweer employers and unions, the left 
and the right, had already been pointed 
out by Herr Schmude. 

It was hard work for the Permanent 
Commission to agree on this paper, 

The fact that the one or the other 
university might adopt this compromise 
is unobjectionable, But even the best 


Continued from page 10 

ve anı archaeo-Egyptological hit in West 
Germany, and rightly so. The 55 exhib- 
its, ranging from the mummy in min- 
iature to vases, bowls and containers in 
gold, silver and alabaster are works of art 
and religious relics of foremost impor 
tance, 

They and the portrayals of the King 
as Sun God, the King with a Harpoon 
and the King ûn a Panther are regal in 
both their strict adherence to form, the 
choice nature of their materials and the 
finish that has survived the millenia, 

The exhibition is superbly arranged, 
albeit somewhat limited for space, and 
since for safely’s sake only 700 visitors 
at a time are allowed inside ihe two-sto- 
rey building, queues and congestion are 
a foregone conclusion. 

In the entrance visitors are welcomed 
by Selket, a graceful goddess in gilt 
wood. On her head she sports her enı- 
blen, a scorpion. 

Her task was to guard, alongside three 


lethargy lıas set in in our universi- 
ties that is more dangerous than the 
campus violence of the 1960s. 

The enemies now are not extremists 
but they are nevertheless powerful. They 
canı best be summed up 8s the Universi- 
ty Framework Law and the three parties 
responsible for it in conjunction with 
the Bonn Government and the Standing 
Conference of Education Ministers — 
rot to mention the bureaucracies in 
Bonn and the LAnder, 


Teaching of 
French to 


8 e 

get priority 

ore schools in North Rhine- 

Westplıalia are to offer French as a 
first foreign language. The new policy 
will depend on the location of the 
school and whether there are enough 
teachers. 

It seems that the Lend Ministry react- 
ed promptly to a complaint by the 
French Embassy in Bonn which, at the 
beginning of this year, strongly deplored 
the lack of French instruction in Ger- 
man schools. 

The note pointed to the fact that 
every secondary school! in France offers 
German as a first foreign language while 
almost all German schools have English 
as their nunıber one foreign language. 

Our neighbours across the Rhine are 
right, but their conıplainl is somewhat 
academic cortsiderirg the difference in 
educational systems. After all, in France, 
too, English ranks in place one as the 
chosen foreign language. 

This is unlikely to change in the fore- 
seeable future — neither in France nor 
in Germany. English is, after all, the 
language of the world, having replaced 
French which held that position last 
century. 

Stil, we should not mininıise the de- 
cision to give French a chance at North 
Rhine-Westphalia's schools — even 
though this will probably not change 
the figures: Most children will continue 
to opt for English. 

Leaning a foreign language also 
means gaining access to the culture of 
the nation concerned. And this is not a 
matter of statistics but of intellectual 
interest, 

This being so, the individual rather 
than the authorities should decide which 
language is to have priority. 


Hans Joachim Schyle 
(KIner Stadt-Anzelğger, 20 February 1980) 


Early victi 

arly victim 
Continued from page 9 

this is a promised land for lhousands of 

settlers." 

„But then he and his companions va- 
nished without trace somewhere in the 
outback, Search parties were sent out, 
the last in 1858. 

This last group discovered the remains 
of Leiclıhardt’s diary on the edge of a 
desert. All that could still be read was a 
German inscription in the cover, 

It was a quotation from Goethe: “The 
Gods need many a good man to serve 
hen in this wide world.” 

(Dis Walt, 22 February 1980} 
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Christa Kinshofer 
(Enes dpe) 


Tables turned ` 


in biathlon . 


here was a happy end for the West 
German biathlon’ team at Mount 
Van Hoevenberg, Lake Placid. Franz 
Bernreiter, Hansi Estner, Peter Angerer 
and Gerd Winkler were all smiles, 

Four years earller at Innsbruck the 
West German team had been plpped at 
the post by the GDR men, who won 
bronze. This time they made sure of 
that bronze medal. 

Excitement reached fever pitch as 
Gerd Winkler, the last man, pointed his 
gun for the last time. 

“ff he scores a hit we've made it," 
said coach Norbert Baier. Winkler had 
{6 reload, but a hit if was, and with it & 
bronze medal, leaving Norway in fourth 
place. 

It was the fourth time in succession, 
startling at Grenoble in 1968, that the 
Soviet teanı won gold. 

The GDR had to make do with silver 
because Eberhard Rûösch, their No. 4, 
had a bad attack of nerves in the shoot- 
ing. “What a good job others have *em 
too," the West Germans sald. This time 
thelr marksmariship was nat marred by 
nerves. 

“The strain was tremendous, At last 
years world championships in Ruhpold- 
ing, Bavaria, we were only eighth, But 
this time everyone was expecting Us to 
win the bronze,’" Peter Angerer confided. 

Aş No. 3 in the team he hed worked 
their way up to the ' No. 5 ‘slot, laying 
thé groundwork For the'medal,  '' 

' Therés ' was jubllation In the "West 
German ` ‘camp at Mount’ Van Hoeven- 
berg: In ‘the individual ‘the - four’ had 
skied fast but proved poor marksmen. ' 

' The .relay was like. a .whodunnit, ‘and 
:tlié edadjies‘aticdhteam: offlojalş:looked. or 
‘with: ‘bated breath. '“I Gan" ıtake mvoh 
nlore' of. this". sald! Professor ‘Dlstrich 
Martini, offloial. 1n charge of Nordic 
gkling,l is ui i. 

‘1 Franz: Bornvelter' from Rabenetela: Was 
oniy Ith .on:‘his ireturn’: from: the first 
Jap, having, had to reload three times in 
e standing şhooting, yet sopring two 


i Esther from) Wall ê 0 
‘places, 1 2 f4 2 ov ûn. ا‎ E 


to relpad but was riot, penalised, 


` ‘Peter ' Angorer “from Hatme élAhth 


In thie 10km spflnt, ‘fan a superbTabe, 
“Tf fie goes bn 'to scoe‘a’ Hit ‘hb-might 
oven win usa medal," êald'cbioh' Baler.  . 
..He ıdid,. ‘leaving ..fisı.teem; in: third . 
. place: behind: ther." Stviét: Union :and.the 
Ri i ilu 1 wg 
Chel hejiha, 4 Fernie) 
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showing, and that made her doubly keen 
to prove them all wrong. 


But officials were duly pleased, espe- 


cially with themselves, as the firşt shoo ° 


wer of congratulations showed. Take 
Rosi Mittermaier, double gold medallist 
at Innsbruck in 1976, 


“My congratulations to coach Mayr on 
this magnificent victory, she şaid pver 
intercom, “and to Christa too.” 


Christa fully appreciated the tiriieido 
blut ‘chose, to ignore’it at the moment of 
victory: “I's all over pow. Now'I can ‘ce- 
lebrate, I'm going dancing," was all she 
had to say. 


` Beforehand she . had. ‘kept: ‘gtrlotly to 
the piste, “In all other respects,” she 
sald, “I1 kept myself to myself. .I went to 
the Olympic Village disco more, than 
once, but only to get myself a milk 
shake” . 


` Olympio silver in ‘the specla1 ‘slalom! 
Christa’ Kinshofer shook her head and 
suddenly whispered: “Gosh, I am hap- 
py" 1 e Ha 


‘This feeling of happiness Was so over- 
whelming that she wantod to {ell her 
nearest and dearest tle moment she had 
passed the post, 


` From the changing room at Whiteface 
Mountain she rang her parents back 
home in Miesbach, Bavaria, “Why,” she 
şaid,' “they're even more excited than I 

am." Klaus Blume 
(Dle Welt, 25 February 1980) 


ن 


And the treble salchow, yet another! She 
followed them with another salchow, a 
final double axel and her lightning final 
pirouette. 

That was it. Where had she sum- 
moned the strength? She was at & loss 
to account for the phenomenon. 


"True, she may not have been the most 
sparkling skater speeding to a glorious 
victory, but there could be no doubt that 
the Olympic bronze medal was her due. 


Her freestyle at Lake Placid was better 
than any she has skated over the past 
two years, 

In its degree of technical difficulty it 
even exceeded the showing of Olympic 
gold and silver medallists Anett Pötzsch 
of the GDR and. Linda Fratianne 9 thé 
United States, 


Both {likewise skated faultless freestyle 
routines, although the US girl stole the 
show from the European champlon with 
her more impressive style. 


‘But the Eaşt German girl's lead was 
unassailable and, noticeably enough, the 
fair US public accepted the jury's deci 
slon. They, gaye, her a big hand a8 she 
Was awar ed her medal. ` 
;, Who will, fakg, Dagmar Lurz's place 
when: tha iN ê5 she plaris tod after 

he. Dortmund . world’ championşhips? 
ie anger cime from Karin Rlédlger. 


‘The’ Duisburg girl. was ther ènly' çom- 
. petitorto even aftempt fivg treble. jl jumps 
in her freestyle routine. !; . 1. 


' ‘Aã û reşult of fier por showing Jn’ the 
set piece’ routine shie' flnished 13th, dut 
if! she keeps’ up the: ‘Bood:. work : she 
should win miodal honour ‘before: much 

longer. 2 ft 


‘Christine Riel of "Buia 
0 of. 22, buf Sonja .H 
` Norway, . who went on to win ‘three 
"Olympio’ gold’ medals, finlshied1 last in 
f first OlJripio Games, i ii: 
Mt Qfeuaktufier Rindo 1 Febrûsry:1040) 


f THE WINTER OLYMPICS 
` Christa goes in fighting 
` and gets a silver 


` allowed herself to believe she no longer 


stood a chance, 


“Just imagine,” she sald. “I started the 
glant slalom firmly convinced 1 stood no 
chance of winning a medal, and not un- 
t1 half-way through did 1 realise it was 
all in the mind.” 


. So in fhe special slalom she decided 
to ski flat out, She realised ft would be 
her last chance of medal honours at 
Lake Placid. 


And in she went fighting, with the 
instinct that must surely count for more 
in competitive skling than the most pu- 
nishing of training schedules. 


“In the first run 1 knew after the first 
three gates that the cours’ suited me; Î 
had found my rhythm. It was like a 
dream.” 


It was certainly a dream Christa Kins- 
hofer had chases with clenohed fists 
and teeth, She was determined to prove 
not only fo herself but also to coaching 
staff and Skiing Association officlals 
that she had not forgotten how to ski. 


No-one was really convinced she 
wouid be able to repeat her last season's 


Success from 
the brink 
of despair 


a 1 „(Phe dp( 


` miniles that mattered; "eid: the Amêtl- 


can, public’ ‘werte ‘anything but Whole» 
hearted in theif support.» 

Théy clearly felt’ the’ German -girf on 
the ice was nat showing énough’ sparkle, 
‘But’ she pald tio heed;.SHë went ih for 
the treble rittberger — and it came öîfl' 

' Thenithe doublé-axal; another. BUOCRSS. 


9 March 1980. 
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hrista Kinshofer shook her blonde 

uA hair with a laugh and sald; “I! am 

ot usually superstitious, but what hap- 

pened here at Lake Placid was enough 

to. make me feel there might be more fo . 
dreams than meets the eye, 

“In my first night at the Olympic 

"`. "Village I dreamt I was going to win the 
(Photo: Mt EN medal in the slalom.” 

he did, too, On 23 February she waş 

another aspect: the education thot ا‎ to Hanni Wenzel of Liechten= 


ings of housewives and mothers, 
slein in the special slalom and a smiling 
In the years since, MGW bas û | ympie silver medallist. 


more .and more time to pondering 
to include the husbands of 2 The day before she had not had that 
women. in their social. and edugismile on her face, She could not take 
work. Eventually, the emphasis ta r mind off the giant slalom, ii which 
to educational courses as a follow; she had finished flfth after’ winning last 
the vacation. year's World Cup. 

The work of MGW now cont She was hopping niad because she 
more on turning “patients” who L kad not performed as well as she knew 
always played second fiddle and ¢ the could have done. 
themselves as the family sermnll After a break of tlıree weeks at Lake 
self-confident personalities knot Pold due to ‘menlscus trouble she had 
ir own worth, 

Seventy per cent of todas & 
(DMI,800) of a vacation for moths! 
financed by the public sector, pir. 
the national health system. t the end of her freestyle routine 

. However İt refuses to finan¢ (Dagmar Lurz hardly had enough 
apes” that consist only of conf energy left to curtsey to the public, She 
and psychological treatment. staggered rather than skated ‘to the side 

ou Dr Veronika a of the rink. 
wife o lent and (i 2 
i of HOY e i: There she collapsed in the arms of 
tional health system will change ISE am doctor Wolf-Dieter Montag. She 
tude, until this happens MGW wil ws completely exhausted. 
progress very far beyond being 4 “Î was shattered. I no longer know 
shop”. 1 managed to leave the ice,” she 


Julius Ge . kitr aid, But by then she was wearing 
(Klelor Nachrichten, 20 Feb Olympic bronze. 


A right men 
lwndle of nerves, she really excelled her- 


9 
don أ‎ wanî lf at Lake Placid. 


tako “Dagmar's performance today waş ab- 
Tiny permitting men lo j 0 unbelievable," sald national 
tence for 3 1/2 years, h1 Erich Zeller, a man not ,uelly 
But only 2 per cent of grooms qin to fanciful praise, 
take qn..the bride's surname, sa.” She had been handicapped. for. three 
burg Registrar Peter Sievers. ‘ays by a heavy cold, with ا‎ vitamin 
The situation in other perl hs keeping her, ,gqing, Her Olympic 
country if pretty much’ the Banê, hiesiyle. routine was the performançêè 
Jast sime, hen 0 wO % ifetime, 
Hhrrled 'befûre 1 ' Jul Y 1 
ted to adopt their wives’ family 1 ا‎ Aerio she had: 0 on: thb 
there was ofily & momentary’ uh 1 Kk of despair, twice in her final train- 
soon subsided. ' on having flet; t td, للم‎ ‘off the 
'' Only 80 Hamburg couples اا‎ E ¢ iltbetget, 
abe f ae, between ار‎ and 2 st havent the streneth. 1 tl 
cember: Î 9 jı at the distance in my reestyle 
.Herr Sievers: can only gue eli lk çvening,”: she,.sighed, feeling years 
lawmaker efforts. met. و‎ so PANÎ preparation hed been İn vai .. ..,.. < 
sponse from :the ‘ pul ‘Sh 
there ` ere ‘not many. men who: ni ۷ Was'' only four polnts’ ا‎ 0 
forgo their ancient rights. ' 8 ttanabo, of; Japan, wh wes piace 
But th 1a i50 the hot 1ih at that 'stagg. of the prapeedings, 
ere şo. the ho rend AY felt, It Was a mere; hajrs 


It was a fitting reward for the 21-year 
old Dortmund medical student's tre- 
mendous display of energy. Usually a 


.eKêrt, pressure.. on,,their. sorniş, {r09 


before tep ; before ; hê F 
is e F 0 ١ N The pre-toutinp warm-up. brqught lit 
Before the Hew law, any..chN j Cncouragement either, Twice she had 
name was costly and tedious Toe f abandon anı attempted treple. şalchow 
f hd make do with a double + for her a 
(Fraiik 1g Nê sign shê would fail 1 pull if off 

8 a f in it counted,. 


Then ‘she tock to the leo for the 


` Avrty from the stran housewives rel 


ost ‘DM3 in handlis 


g0. smoothly, But the mishaps are 

a off in retrospect and have be» 
come jokes. 

There was, for iıstance, the’ scorcher 
of a ‘summer when wood for heating 
arrived by .the ton as did butter. that 
simply melted away and was in danger 
of spoiling because there Was no retrige- 
ration, ' 

Senator Ehrtmann helped in the nick 
of time by having the butter taken to 
the municipal cold store, 

And then there was the day when 
several tons of stinking herring arrived. 

Elisabeth Ehrtmann has many reports 
telling her what these first vacations 
meant to the harried mothers, All these 
reports contain such key words as 
“warm”, “cosy”, “without a care in the 
world”, 

In those days, too, Germah women 
had a weight problem — in reverse, 
They tried to reach the magic 100-lbs 
mark, working their way up, not down, 

Schleswig-Holstein alone had some 
8,000 refugee women at that time with 
more than four children and no father 
and provider; and 55, 000 fathers were 
Jobless. 

Nation-wide, there were 980,000 war 
widows and 1.3 ‘million war ' orphans. 
The Red Cross had a card index with 20 
million missing people. 

Things were s0 bad that any ‘ahange 
could only be for the better, 

' As ‘things started improving, almost 
unnoticeable at first, the problems con» 
fronting MGW changed,.. 
“Today the symptoms. of the mothers 
coming to us are different, In many in- 
stances they are more serious, regardless 
of the number of children. 

` “Women today suffer from psycho- 
somatic problems, primarily depression. 
This is due to the discrimination against 
housewives Rul mothers "who ‘contribute 
‘hothilng ‘to’. ‘the’ ecofory and arê Un- 
productive becuse they don’t work’, 
says Regina Pabst, the successor to Eli 
sabeth Ehrtmann at the Lubeck branch 
of Caritas. ' ' 

A documentation published by MGW 
tû mark its 25th anniversary indicates 
that the organisation fitst started pondem 
ring the ` position of mothers in today’s 
society” in 1963, 


The documentation’ stresses that “the 
need for social counselling is oni 
moré pressing” - e 

‘Starting in "1967, MGW ` ‘introduced 

going 0 
university. 2 . 


` 'The “gorgihiğ' wave”. had erigülfed ‘the 
natlon ald "the ernphasis “shifted to 
losing weight’ under médical ‘supervision, 

Since 1968 work: has centred ‘around 


special holidays for mothers 


rest cures 
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Study aid, 


for housewives 


dren; somebody ‘also: had to be found 
who would replace them’ during their 
absence. Food and clothing had tb be 
found. The food came primarily from 
Swedish ‘donations (the CARE era had 
not yet come to Germany). The clothing 
was also donated in bulk or ‘collected: by 
canvassing homes, 

“Many people got thelr fit shoes 
from Caritas in those days,” reminisces 
Frau Ehrtmann. 

The first vacations from mothers were 
financed through: subsidies. Thûugh par- 
ticipants were asked to bear some of the 
cost, this did Hot amount to much, Théë 
daily rate was DM4.50. 

But then the Public Welfare Authority 
started sgubsidising the < organisation. 
Eventually, the national health insurance 
system also contributed as' did a number 
of charitable organisations, : including the 
German Red Cross. 

The municipalities were ‘also called 
upon to help and it was rather fortuitous 
that Elisabeth Ehrtmann was the wife of 
E who went out of his way to 
1elp. 


Help waş primarily needed for.a ` per= 
manent recreation home in Wesloe, This 
home depended entirely on donations in 
any fom. The mothers who went there 
were not live-in vacationers because they 
had small children to look after and had 
to be back home for the night, 

Needless to say, tings did not always 


The Miittergenesıngswark (MGW), an 
organisation providing rest and raoreation 
for mothers, has just celgbrated fits 30th 
annîversary. MGW was founded by Elly 
HauseKnapp on 31 January 1950, It was 
both a “rapair shop for mothers” and the 
spearhead in the struggle for equal rights 
for women. But as MGW begins its 31st 
year İt has also become an emancipation 
movement for men: fathers who have to 
raişa children alone hava become eligible, 


n her founding speech in 1950, Elly 

Heuss-Knapp sald that the women 
who lad done a man’s job while their 
‘husbands. were at war and later in POW 
camps could not be asked by thelr re- 
turning husbands to go back to being 
serfs as İf nothing had happened. 

But the nation had other things to 

worry about in those days, What matter» 
ed then was in fact only to do a “repair 
job” without frills arid extras, 
,„, Elisabeth Ehrtmann of Lûbeck, one of 
the ploneers of the movement, says: 
“The important thing was to get the 
mothers away from the dally treadmill, 
away from their families and worrles,” 

Together with a few devoted „helpers 
and the Liûbeck branch of the Caritas 
organisation, she organised the first rest 
cure for mothers from 18 October to 8 
Novenıber 1950 in a Baltic resort, 

The work involved was enormous be- 
causo İt was not enough to got the motli- 
ers away from their husbands and chil= 
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